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OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS—VERA CRUZ. 


STATE OF VERA CRUZ, MEXICO——-ITS TOPOGRAPHY, GENERAL AND LOCAL-—RIVERS, 
LAKES, CLIMATE, SOIL, AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY, 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS, CHIEF TOWNS, POPULATION, &¢., &C., DESCRIBED BY FREDERICK 
DORING, NOW, AND FOR MANY YEARS, A RESIDENT THERE. 

Vera Cruz holds the most important position among the 
eastern States of Mexico. Its coast line, +90 the Gulf of 

Mexico, extends from the river Panuco, which separates it on 


the north from the State of Tamaulipas, to the State of Ta- 
basco, on the south, while it is bounded westerly by Oaxaca, 
Puebla, and Mexico, wealthy States of the interior, to which 
it furnishes through its principal — the best and most di- 


rect communication with the United States and Europe. In 
1853, the district of Tuspan, formerly belonging to Puebla, 
was added, and the State of Vera Cruz is now composed of 
nine districts, namely, Vera Cruz, Jalapa and Mizantla, Ori- 
zaba and Songolica, Cordova and Cosamaloapam, Ialacingo 
and Papantla, Acayucam and Huimanguillo, San Andres and 
Santiago Tuxtla, Tuspan and Chicontepee, and Old Tampico, 
Ozuluama, and Tantoguia, the last known as Huasteca. The 
State contains nearly 3,500 square leagues, or about 10,500 
square miles, with a population of about 299,000 souls, being 
about 28 to the square mile. Of these 200,000 are Indians,. 
87,000 negroes and mulattoes, and 12,000 are whites or mixed, 
of Spanish descent. 

The surface of the country is generally very uneven and 
hilly, with some high mountains, but extensive open plains are 
found to the leward, in the districts of Tuxtla, Cosamaloapam, 
Tlacotalpam, and Alvarado, as also to the windward, in the 
districts already defined as the “ Huasteca.” 

The greater portion of the State, however, is covered with 
dense and almost impenetrable forests, composed of a great 
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variety of trees of ancient growth, of immense size and height, 
and so interlaced by vines, and entangled with undergrowth 
of thorny bushes, as to render it extremely difficult to pene- 
trate them. 

Many rare and valuable species of timber compose these 
forests, such as the zapote and chijal, (either of which if placed 
for a length of time in the ground become, as it were, petrified, 
and as hard as a stone ;) also, the cedar, fustic, ebony, pepper 
tree, palm, gum elastic tree, orange, lemon, copal, and laurel, 
with many other species, which, if known to the civilized 
world, would be highly prized. 

The mahogany tree abounds upon the banks of the rivers 
Coatzacoalcos, Pass of San Juan, and the Playa Vicente, in 
the district of Cosamaloapam. The two last named rivers 
empty into the Alvarado. 

t first discovered the mahogany tree on the windward coast, 
(or ‘in that part of the country to the northward of Vera Cruz,) 
but it is far in the interior of the district of Papantla, being 
about 110 miles from the mouths of the rivers Tecolutla an 
Cazones. 

Rivers—The most important rivers are the Coatzacoalcos 
and Alvarado, in the ou, and the Panuco, Tuspan, Cazones, 
Tecolutla, and Nautla, in the north, all having their origin in 
the great mountain chain of the west. 

The whole country is abundantly watered by lesser streams, 
either emptying into the large rivers already enumerated, or 
running directly to the sea. 

In the hands of an industrious and enterprising people these 
rivers would become the means of a cheap and quick commu- 
nication between the gulf coast and the interior of the State, 
and would render easy and insure the development of the 
immense natural resources of the country. As it is, a scanty 
population barely exists, or better, “ vegetates” there, without 
a thought of progress or improvement, and all the elements of 
wealth so abundant around them, if not entirely unknown, are 
utterly valueless to the inhabitants. 

Lakes.—The only lake of any importance within the limits 
of this State is the one lying along the sea shore, between 
Tuspan and Old Tampico, and is about 120 miles in length, 
and in some places from 9 or 10 miles in width. Several fertile 
islands are interspersed in this lake, having a rich soil, and 
well adapted to the grazing of cattle, horses, mules, &e., and 
possessing a double inlet and outlet. one communicating with 
the sea or gulf near the famous fising village of Tamiahua, 
and another with the river of Tuspau, near its mouth; the tide 
regularly ebbs and flows. Several small rivers from the inte- 
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rior empty into this lake, in most parts of which there is suffi- 
cient depth of water for small steamboats, and which could be 
made at small expense, navigable throughout its whole extent. 
At the extremity of this lake, on the north, distant 74 miles 
from the river Panuco, and 9 miles from Tampico, it would 
be easy to open a channel for vessels to Panuco of light draft, 
say 8 feet, as the land is low and level. By so doing, a most 
important commercial communication would be established. 

Tamiahua is the principal fishing town upon the gulf coast, 
from which upwards of 250,000 lbs. of fish are annually sent 
to Puebla and Mexico, transported on the backs of mules. 
These fish are varieties of the skate, tream, and shrimps, “liza,” 
“robalo,” and “ camaron.” 

Climate.—The climate is tropical, and the low grounds upon 
the coast are subject to the usual bilious, intermittent, and 
other fevers incident to that latitude, and formerly the “ black 
vomit” was almost constantly to be found at Very Cruz, sel- 
dom, however, invading the other parts of the coast. Within 
the last ten years, however, owing to the improvement in the 
sanitory regulations of that port, this disease has assumed a 
milder character, and is at present more successfully checked 
by all physicians. 

Within a distance of some 30 or 40 miles from the coast the 
temperature delightfully moderates near the commencement 
of the hilly country, remarkable for its excellent water and 
picturesque scenery. 

Seaports.—The only seaport in the State is Vera Cruz, where 
foreign vessels with cargoes are permitted to enter for sale, or 
deposit. All other ports, as Tuspeminautla, Tecolutla, Alvara- 
do, and Goatzacoalcos,* are for national coasting only, whilst 
all foreign vessels after landing their cargoes vn paying ton- 
nage duties at any open ports, as Matamoros, Tampico, and 
Tabasco, or Vera Cruz, may proceed to any of the above named 
smaller ones for purchasing and loading country produce, and 
can sail thence to foreign parts. 

Soil_—The whole country abounds with the choicest of 
tropical products, and the soil Srongaae nearly the entire 
State is of such fertile and peculiar rich nature, that it requires 
but little care, and less labor, of an enterprising agriculturist, to 
procure the most astonishing results. 

There are also large pastures to be found on the banks of 
rivers and open plains, generally set fire to before the rainy 
season sets in, when cattle flock to the neighboring woods and 
feed on fruit dropping from the trees. 








—— a 


* Since above written, Goatzacoalcos has been made a port of entry. 
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Products.—The following articles are the principal products 
of the country: 

Indigo.—This plant grows wild, and hardly any attention is 
paid to its cultivation but in the States of Oaxaca and Chiapas. 


Sarsaparilla.—Sarsaparilla grows plentifully in the woods, 
several thousand quintals were formerly carried by the natives 
to the smaller seaports, selling from $4 to $5 per 100 Ibs., and 
20 lbs. tare, and then forwarded to Tampico and Vera Cruz, 
for export, at prices ranging from $64 to $10 per quintal, but 
the demand as well as its value having materially declined, 
only small quantities come forward at present. 

Jalapa root—called Purga de Jalapa—grows principally on 
the high mountains in the States of Puebla and Mexico, as 
Huachinango, Hualla, Cocotla, Zacoaltipam, Santana, Tian- 
guistengo, and Molango; but it is also raised in the cold re- 
gions near Cordova and Huatusco. The jalap root is generally 
collected by the Indians during the month of September, 
until November, when they dig out the root and dry it by 
smoke. It is then taken to the neighboring small villages 
and disposed of to shopkeepers at 1 @ i} reals per Ib., and final- 
ly brought by mules to Tampico and Vera Cruz in lots of 25 
to 200 quintals, at prices varying from $32 to $40 per quintal. 

Vanilla—of the family of Vejwes—grows wild in differ- 
ent parts of this State, but seattiers’tde cultivation is carried 
on in the counties of Mizantla and Papantla, from which some 
1$ to 2 millions of beans are annually exported, chiefly to 
France. 

The increased demand and steady prices abroad invariably 
cause a great flutter among the planters and speculators who 
reside among the Indians during the gathering of the crop, 
from the month of November until January, and the raw fruit 
is often paid for on the spot above the quotations of the article 
abroad. 

The utmost care, combined with long years of practical expe- 
rience, is necessary to preserve the raw and green Vanilla, for 
one single bean badly cured will easily welt a bundle of 50, 
and often cause the loss of a whole case of several thousand 
beans. The prices paid by these local speculators, who gene- 
rally make heavy advances 8 to 9 months previous to the crop, 
are very fluctuating, and range from $40 to $60, and sometimes 
even as high as $100 per.1,000 beans, according to size and 
quality. The best season for planting Vanilla is during Jan- 
uary and February, when the trees are entirely freed from all 
eilergrowsh and creepers; a small piece of cane or vine of 
Vejuco is fastened on the foot of a tree in a straight 7. ¢. per- 
pendicular manner, say close to it, and within a few weeks this 
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cane will grow, entwining itself all round the tree and living 
on its bark, until in 2 or 3 years the fruit appears in bunches 
on different branches of the cane or vine of 40 to 60 yards 
long. Vanilla can be raised on any kind of tree, but the su- 

erior qualities are only procured Wy choosing trees of slender 
{hort and thin) size, rough bark, rich juice, and thin branched, 
in order to give the plant the benefit of the sun at all hours of 
the day. The preparation of the raw Vanilla is very difficult 
to explain, all depends on great practicgl knowledge to prepare 
the bean in such a manner, an reducing the fleshy part and 
small seeds precisely to such a degree, as to insure its incorrup- 
tible state, and in effect developing that pure and aromatic oil 
which forms the richness of its quality and ultimate crystali- 
zation. The least neglect or want of knowledge will spoil the 
quality and often even the fruit. 


Cochineal.—The Nopal (a cactus) on which is raised this in- 
teresting insect, grows almost in all directions, and especially 
in palm tree woods, or on stony land, but no attention has ever 
been paid to it by the people of the coast. 


Pita or Agave.—tThis plant produces a kind of thread, grow- 
ing in a long narrow leaf from 4 to 6 feet high, 14 to 24 inches 
wide, and 4to+inch thick. The leafis very fine, sharp pointed, 
with a row of pointed thorns on both edges, but otherwise per- 
fectly smooth. 

In the months of June and July a beautiful red flower, of 
cochineal color, appears from the middle of the plant. Accord- 

ging to the custom of the people, the thread is extracted from 
the full length of the leaf as follows: After cutting the leaves, 
they are placed on a flat stone and pounder with a pee of 
wood, until they become perfectly crushed, like pulp, to discover 
the thread; the crushed leaves are then hung on a tree or a 
»0st, and the fleshy parts peeled off with a sharp-edged bone. 

his done, and all the thread becoming perfectly visible, it is 

‘laced in the sun and night-dew, for bleaching it, and finally 
bundled up in small parcels of $.@ 1 Ib. each. The Indians 
and negroes on the rivers of Tuspan, Cazones, Tecolutla, and 
Nautla, collect and prepare this article for fishing nets. How- 
ever, the county of Acayucam is famous for producing a con- 
siderable quantity, say about 800 to 1,000 arrobas, (an arroba 
is 25 pounds,) generally of a most superior quality of thread, 
which is sent to Puebla and Mexico, and used by shoemakers 
and cotton manufacturers for carding combs and other pur- 

oses. The Indians generally sell this Pita at 1 @ 14 reals per 

b. to the shopkeepers in Acayucam, who send it to the interior, 
and a small quantity to Vera Oruz. It is selling in the inte- 
rior from $10 to $12 per 25 lbs. and would be well adapted 
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for export if its value was better known, and if a little more 
attention was paid to the plant, and with the aid of proper 
machinery for collecting it. As the Sisal hemp grows on the 
thin pine lands in the south of Florida, I am impressed with 
the belief that the Pita might be successfully transplanted, and 
soo’ become a new staple of considerable value. fe this plant 
is of perpetual gem and forms a large og ior of circular 
dimension, with very compact high-standing leaves, thickly 
armed by long sharp-pointed thorns, it would be likewise 
well adapted for fencing-in farms or plantations, as nothing is 
required but sowing it; neither cattle, nor horses, nor any 
other animal, could penetrate such a fence without being 


dreadfully wounded or killed. 


Silk.—A considerable quantity of silkworm is found in the 
plains and extensive oak woods near Acayucam, and of the 
eounty of Tuxtla, towards Cosamaloapam, which are each 14 
inches long and 4 inch thick, and are covered with very fine 
long hair of a darkish cinnamon color, with a black line on each 
side. The silkworm lives exclusively on oak trees, on which, 
it spins its nest of real silk in the shape of a bag or cocoon 6 
to 12 inches long and 3 to 4 inches wide, which on cleansing 
will yield from 4 to } ounce raw silk of a rather inferior quali- 
ty. I have seen from 15 to 20 such bags hanging on the 
branches of a tree. 

Hardly any attention is paid by the owners of these woods 
to gather this silk, and only a few Indians from the interior of 
of Oaxaca in small parties venture to travel the great distance 
over the high mountain chain during the months of May an 
June in search for it, which they clean and dye with indigo, 
cochineal, and yellow colors, on returning to their homes. but 
by this process the breed of this worm is vastly injured, for 
each bag, containing from 50 to 60, is cut from the tree and 
earried off; many worms perish on the long road, and the re- 
maining breed must naturally thus degenerate. I have like- 
wise found the same kind of silkworm on the same kind of oak 
tree in the cold regions of the mountain chain from Zamalti- 
pam, Huachinango, to Zacapoastla, as well as in the north on 
the Saltillo Cordillera, but no attention is paid to it by the in- 
habitants whatsoever. 

The Indians dispose of their silk, clean and dyed, to the mer- 
chants of Oaxaca, who forward it to Puebla a Mexico, where 
they manufacture different articles of it, selling at $5 a $6 per 
lb.; but it is generally used for fringes of country shawls, called 
“ Rebosos.” 


Waa and Honey.—There are different kinds of wild bees to 
be found throughout most all woods of the coasts, producing a 
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considerable quantity of wax and honey, but it is only ocea- 
sionally that some Indians and negroes hunt for the latter to 
satisfy their own appetite, and use the wax for candles, rough- 
ly made up with the material, and a piece of rag, and thus 
making it fit for giving a light for their own use only. Amongst 
many different efforts made in the elements of this country, I 
also tried several years ago to found in one of the large Indian 
villages, a regular establishment for collecting a sufficient quan- 
tity to make it an object of manufacturing white wax, of which 
there is annually a considerable amount imported. The trial 
of bleaching this kind of wax-in its original raw and black state 
proved to very satisfactory, as it produced perfect white 
wax of the same flavor and fully equal to the best kind of Eu- 
ropean wax. Dut I was forced to stop my operations on ac- 
count of the great lethargy of the people, whilst with a little 
help I might have gathered annually several thousand arrobas 
of wax. 

Copal.—Copal is also found in great abundance, but pre- 
sents the same difficulties as wax and other products of the 
country, only small quantities are picked up by the natives for 
their irwrohiae and numerous feasts. 

Gum arabic is only found near the high mountains called 
San Juan, in the Huasteca, but on a very small scale, and wholly 
unknown to the people. 

Gum elastic.—The milk is drawn from a tree, called here 
Ule, which generally grows near rivers, but very few people 
eA themselves with collecting and preparing the gum, 
which is the reason that only small quantities come to town. 

Pimento grows in great quantities in the large woods of Tuspan 
and Papantla counties; nearly 10 to 12,000 quintals were col- 
lected in 1826 to 1827, and shipped directly from Tuspan to 
Europe, selling there as high as $9 and $10 per quintal, while 
formerly it brought only from $3 to $4. Since then the great 
demand has ceased, and there are now scarcely 400 @ 500 quin- 
tals annually shipped, selling from $5 to $6. Some tracts ot 
land are found, miles in extent, exclusively covered with these 
trees, which are very lofty. The inhabitants cut the whole 
tree down in order io obtain the fruit, which is certainly a 
most barbarous proceeding. 

Ginger, Snake and Arrow Root grow wild in all parts of 
the coast in great abundance, but is likewise kept in complete 
darkness, and no attention whatsoever is paid to these articles. 

Cebadilla, (Hellebore,) or Indian caustic Barley, is of peren- 
nial growth, and found on open grass hills and fields within a 
distance of twelve or fifteen miles from the coast, but of a 
limited production for want of cultivation. It is generally 
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used in this country for killing worms in ulcerated wounds or 
sores of cattle and horses, by the application of its powder, 
and is sold at $10 to $12 per bushel. 

Yuca, (Cassava,) & very superior quality of starch, of snowy 
whiteness, is prepared from this root. It grows perennially, 
and is cultivated in all parts of this State, although only to 
any extent amongst the Indians of Mizantla, who sell it to 
town people, where females prepare the starch in the follow- 
ing manner: The root is cut up in small pieces, and placed for 
about twenty-four hours in water, when they grind the pieces 
on their usual maize grindstone, ‘called “ Metate,” until com- 
pletely crushed. The stringy parts are then removed, and the 
clean fleshy portion for one or two days put into water again, 
which, by frequent stirring up, becomes so much softened as 
easily to separate the flour, and the next day it is settling at 
the bottom of the wooden vessel, from which the water is re- 
peatedly and slowly poured off, until all the floury parts are 
extracted. The flour is then exposed to the sun until it be 
comes perfectly bleached. Sometimes they also use tin grind- 
ers, with small holes and sharp edges, for crushing the root. 
Starch is sold in the country from 624 a 75 cts. per 25 pounds, 
and generally brought to Vera Cruz, and sells at 12 reals a $2 
and $3. 

Palma Christi.—This plant, which produces castor oil, is 
abundantly found fatnaadl poor the whole State, but wholly 
neglected. 

Croton Oil.—The shrub out of which this oil is drawn 

ws also in great abundance on the coast, but no attention 
is paid to it whatsoever. The croton oil bean is very like a 
hazel nut. 

There are to be found, besides, a great variety of other val- 
uable productions on the coast, of gums, roots, plants, and 
trees of perennial growth, but neither time nor my memory 
permit me, for the present, to make any further additions. 

Agriculture, its Implements and Productions.—The princi- 
pal and almost only tool used by the Indians and — for 
all purposes, is called “machete,” a sort of chopping knife, of 
16 to 18 inches leng, 3 inches broad near the point, and 27 by 
24 inches from there to the end, with a small handle of horn, 
with which they cut down bushes, small trees, clean the land, 
remove weeds, make holes for planting and sowing seed, &c. 
The axe is only used for cutting large trees, while the plough 
and all other implements are entirely unknown amongst them. 

Olass of land used for plantations, and best season for cut- 
ting trees—Wood land is always preferred to open land for 
plantations, and the best time for felling trees to the leeward 
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of the country is during April, and to the windward in April 
and May. About the middle of June, and just previous to 
the regular refreshing showers which then set in, the wood 
becomes perfectly dry, and is burnt to clean the field for 
sowing. 

Maize—There are annually two crops of maize, although 
three might easily be realized. The first planting season com- 
mences in June, in some parts, during July; the rows are at 
a distance of 6 feet from each other, producing a thick, high 
stalk, with ears as large as 8 to 12 iehss long. The second 
sowing begins at the end of December until the beginning of 
January, and both crops ripen within four or five months, 
Near the seacoast the grain is large, one bushel weighing 
about 62 @ 68 pounds, further off it becomes much smaller. 
The color of the corn is yellow and white, the stalk growing 
from 10 to 12 feet high, and the crop yields generally from 
60 to 90 bushels per 82 yards square. 

Frijol, or black beans, a staple article, which is raised all 
over the country, of very superior quality. The proper season 
for sowing is January, April, and October, when the seed is 
sowed generally between the furrows of maize, producing a 
crop in 24 to 3 months of 40 a 45 bushels per 82 yards 
square in a field of maize, and without 60 a 70 bushels. 

Chile, or Spanish pepper.—There are two classes of Chile 
raised, one of which is considerably used here for consump- 
tion, and is from 2 to 3 inches long and 1$ 42 thick. It is 
generally sowed in the field by itself, and yields a crop of 30 
to 40 arrobas per 82 yards square, when the fruit has been 
smoked. The other class, called Chiltepin or Cayenne pepper, 
is sowed amongst cornfields at any time of the year, and grows 
also wiid. 

Sugar Cane.—This is one of those productions for which the 
State of Vera Cruz is famous, and offers most important in- 
ducements for cultivation, as, in a commercial point of view, 
the country is better adapted for this valuable export than the 
Island of Cuba and Louisiana together, if it was only blessed 
with a wise and enlightened government, and more industrious 
and enterprising people, possessed of patriotic feelings. 

The sugar cane is usually planted during January and Feb- 
ruary, and in some parts as late as March. The seed or cane 
tops are placed about 3§ to 4 inches deep in the ground, at a 
distance of 6 a7 feet square from each plant, without any 
other process but keeping the field clean until the crop ripens, 
say every twelve months for about 10 to 12 years in succession, 
after which period the field will be abandoned, and another 
piece of land taken charge of. The first crop comes off within 
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14 to 15 months, but afterwards always every 12 months, when 
the whole plantation is set on fire, without destroying the plant 
below, which will immediately grow up after the burning. 
The cane generally grows as high as 9 to 12 feet, from 24 to 3 
inches in diameter. A small animal called Tuza, (“mole,”) 
causes some injury to the sugar cane, against which the Indians 
employ a snake called mazacuate, of cinnamon color, and enor- 
mous large size, which are, however, not poisonous, but per- 
fectly harmless, and easily to be tamed, when they are carried 
in baskets to the sugar cane fields to kill “moles.” 

The Indians use a very simple and clumsily self-manufac- 
tured mill for grinding sugar cane, made by means of the 
machete (knife) out of fustic or zapote wood, in the following 
manner: the mill consists of three perpendicularly standing 
cylinders of about 6 inches in diameter and 64 a 7 feet high, 
with a row of teeth in the center, and a long pole fixed on the 
top of the middle cylinder, running downwards, on which a 
couple of horses or mules are fastened, to keep the mill moving 
and turning. The cane is placed in the mill by a man 
standing on each side, andthe juice collected in a wooden ves- 
sel below, and then boiled in a copper kettle holding from 20 
to 50 gallons, and spooning it until it becomes of a proper 
thickness to be poured into small clay forms in the shape of 
sugar loaves, weighing from 4 to 1 pound each. This kind of 
sugar looks as dark as boiled coffee, and has naturally a disa- 
greeable taste. A piece of land of 82 yards square will yield 
from 6,200 to 8,775 pounds oi, this sugar, which would prove 
of exeellent quality if properly prepared and refined. It is 
sold at $4} to $6 per load of 14 arrobas or 350 pounds. 


Coffee.—The soil and condition of the land is in the same 
measure adapted for coffee as it is superior for sugar cane. 
Considerable cultivation is going on in the counties of Cordova, 
Orizaba, Papantla, and Tuspan, and the last named place is 
famous for raising a superior quality, and asurprising quantity 
is produced by some of the trees in that neighborhood. In 
some parts along side the river of Tuspan there are three crops 
annually, with an average of 4 to 6 pounds from each tree, 
and some even as much as 15 pounds. The coffee tree will 
bear fruit within 24 a 3 years after being planted. 

Cotton.—This plant grows every where on the coast, but the 
best kind and greatest quantity of cotton is raised on poor and 
barren lands of high woods. The best season for sowing is 
from the 10th to the 18th of October, others prefer from Sep- 
tember to 5th of October, but my practical experience has 
taught me the most suitable season to be in the month of Oc- 
tober, when, as a general thing, a better result can be relied 
upon. Heavy showers of rain often spoil or greatly diminish 
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the crop, when occurring at the time of sowing, at the appear- 
ance of the fruit, (cape boll,) or during the cropping. The 
seed ought to be carefully prepared and free from grilles, 
(crickets,) and should, therefore, previous to sowing, be spread 
out on the ground, rubbed, mixed with ashes, and slightly 
sprinkled with water, and covered up during the night; five or 
six kernels are then to be put into each hole, 3 inches deep, to 
be covered afterwards with loose earth, to prevent the seed 
from being suffocated. When the plants rise about 3} a4 
inches above ground, it becomes necessary to draw out two or 
three of them. If cotton is permitted to grow up straight, the 
crop will be affected; some people, for this reason, castrate the 
plant to avoid this and to ensure a double quantity, but, ac- 
cording to my observations, [am impressed with the belief 
that the best method is to place the foot in the midst of the 
plant, and then a piece or lump of hard earth on top of the 
footprint, in order to prevent it from springing up again. This 
will cause the plant to develope itself under ground, and to 
breed richly, while, otherwise, more branches and leaves but 
less fruit would come forth. This process should be gone 
through with about the end of December or first days of Jan- 
uary, when the plant is about 18 inches high; any other time 
will not answer the purpose. Cotton should be sowed at a 
distance of 6 to 7 feet from plant to plant, and the land be kept 
constantly clean from herbs, &c. A cotton-field of 82 yards 
square will produce from 1,200 to 2,000 pounds of cotton with 
the seed, and cleaned about $ less. The greatest cultivation 
is carried on, and to some extent attention is paid to this val- 
uable article by the more industrious people of the counties 
of Tuxtla and Cosamaloapam, and principally in the district of 
the former. Cotton seed sells generally at $1 per arraba. 
Tobacco.—This article, from the monopoly of which Spain 
formerly realized 5 to 6 millions of dollars annually, is now 
also monopolized by the Mexican Government; but, on ac- 
count of the continued state of revolutions and disorderly 
management of all public affairs, its present proceeds amount 
to hardly 300,000 or 400,000 dollars.* It grows all over the 
country, principally in the counties of Orizaba and Cordoba. 
The counties of Acayucam, Mizantla, and Papantla, however, 
roduce a superior quality of tobacco, and seed from Cuba 
as been recently introduced here, and met with great success, 
The soil of these counties is especially means for this article, 
and proves itself fully equal to that of the island of Cuba; 
and [ am firmly convinced that, with proper treatment, it 
would soon favorably compete with “ Havanna” tobacco in 





* Since the above was written, the Tobacco trade is no longer a monopoly, 
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any foreign market. The general sowing season is during the 
end of October or beginning of November, to be transplanted 
in December. When the plant becomes of a sufficient height, 
the superfluous lower leaves should be cut off as soon as they 
appear. After cutting the crop, the Indians expose the leaves 
as much as possible to the air, by hanging them up in their 
huts, and then put it for several days a he a press made of 
boards, and covered with stones, to squeeze the rank juice out 
of it, and finally string the leaves, and make small bundles of 
it! The Creole farmers, however, especially those of the 
counties of Orizba and Cordoba, observe a rather different 
and better mode of proceeding. 

Rice.—This article is extensively cultivated in the vicinity 
of Santa Maria Plapacoyam, of the district of Jalacingo, the 
soil of which is remarkably well adapted for producing rice of 
a very superior quality, of large grain, and as white as snow; 
some 10,000 arrobas are annually sent to Puebla and Mexico, 
fetching from $6 to $10 per hundred pounds, and bought up 
on the spot of growth at from 24 to 4 reals per twenty-five 
pounds in shell. A piece of eighty-two yards square of land, 
situated towards the lower part of the hills, will yield from 
2,500 to 3,500 pounds in shell—in the plains only from 1,200 
to 2,000 pounds. The rice is shelled in wooden mortars, and 
a man of practice is able to shell from 24 to 3 arrobas per 
diem, gaining a real (124 cents) per 25 pounds, or arroba. 

Cattle.—The great country for cattle is Huasteca; on the 
different small and large estates of which territory, according 
to a fair calculation, some 200,000 head and more are said to 
be raised, all of which feed on perennial pastures, as soiling 
and stall feeding is totally unknown in this country. The cat- 
tle on the estates are annually hunted into large yards (cor- 
rales) fenced in by trees and poles, in order to brand them, or 
to kill, to cure and salt them. Improvements in the breed are 
never looked after, neither is the milk preserved for making 
butter and cheese, except for a few individual purposes. A 
considerable number of oxen and steers, say 12,000 head, are 
sent annually into the interior for sale. Their size is much 
larger than those raised south of Vera Cruz, their hides weigh- 
ing from 20 to 25 pounds, whilst the others only average 16 
and 18 pounds. The usual price on the spot for an ox is $7 
to $8, in lots from 100 to 300, and three to four years old; for 
steers, $9 to $10. The price of a cow is from $5 to $6, if four 
to five years old; and $3 to $4, if two to three years only. 
The cows are excellent breeders, and generally sold to be kill 
ed when ten or twelve years old. There is also a considerable 
quantity of cattle raised on the prairie lands within the coun- 
ties of Tuxtla and Cosamaloapam. 
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i Horses and Mules.—Both breeds are much neglected by 
the proprietors of estates, and only small numbers of an infe- 
rior class are produced; common horses for field and cattle 
use, and six or seven years old, sell from $12 to $15, and mules 
of the same age, from $25 to $30. 
_ Hogs are raised in this country for consumption only; they 
are sometimes fattened on maize, and yield from thirty-six to 
fifty pounds of lard when killed. Prices vary from $6 to $10 
per head, and the lard sells from $3 to $5 per 25 pounds, ac- 
cording to low or high prices of maize. 

Sheep.—This warm climate and its pasture does not seem to 
agree with sheep, and the breed produces a very inferior 
quality of wool. 


GenersL Remarxs.—As no books of any description treat- 
ing of the State of Vera Cruz—its topography, commercial, 
agricultural and industrial resources—have ever been publish- 
ed, I have been compelled, in drawing up the foregoing re- 
port, to depend solely upon memory, » Fe a a personal obser- 
vation of thirty-three years in different parts of the Republic. 
In this long period, I have engaged in various pursuits for the 
development of the great natural ‘resources of the country, 
but never with happy results. The chief difficulties were en- 
countered in the agricultural branches, and are attributable to 
the scarcity of good and cheap labor, and the want of trans- 
portation. 

I sincerely hope that some of the topics of which I have 
treated may prove interesting to the enterprising spirit of the 
people of the United States of America, to whom I dedicate 
this trifling task, through the medium of my worthy friend, 
J. T. Picxert, Esq., Consul of the United States at Vera Cruz. 





LA SALLE AND THE MISSISSIPPI.* 


The following paper was prepared by the editor in 1845, but has not yet had 
a place in the pages of the Reviow. Whatever is connected with the Mississippi 
and the Southwest has a growing interest every where. 


The spirit of adventure which manifested itself in Europe 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was one of 
the Ghazest evidences of an approching moral and political 
regeneration. It indicated the first waking moments of mind 
from the torpor which had crept over it, and the struggle 
that ensued, though ill-directed and ill-regulated, was yet 





*The Life of Robert, Cavalier de la Salle. By Jared Sparks. Library of 
American Biography, No. 11. New Series, No. 1. Boston: Chas. C. Little and 
James Brown. 1844. 
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active, energetic, earnest,—working out into reality and fact, 
what had seemed before but the vagary of a dream. There 
was a movement in Europe, a progressive movement, whose 
vital energies were to be exhausted in new fields. Men were 
looking out of themselves, and indulging in airy fancies; they 
panted for new scenes and enterprizes; they loathed the con- 
tracted empire which nature apparently had assigned thenr; 
their anxious eyes were strained for new revelations, and the 
“ships of Tarshish, which had brought gold from Ophir,” were 
to be re-fitted and navigated. The spirit, like the dove releas- 
ed from the ark, wandered. hither and thither. The genius, 
called into being, indulged its speculations airy and ill-defined: 
its cravings were not to be appeased. In the first notions of 
its own being came its restlessness, and “Give us something 
new,” was the watchword of Europe, echoing and resounding 
every where,—something new, something bold, elevating, 
hazardous, suited to the high resolves, purposes, and yearnings 
which the soul began to realize. It was enough. ‘The spirit 
which had been awakened, was to slumber no more,-—there 
was hope for Europe. The work of manumission was at hand, 
and the despotism over body and mind crumbling away. A 
new world was announced ; Columbus had presented to Castile 
and Arragon a new world,—men accepted the boon: 
“For stormy seas they quit the pleasing plain, 

Plant woods in waves and dwell amidst the main ; 

Far o’er the waves, a trackless path, they go, 

And wander oceans in pursuit of wo.” 

The fifteenth century opened a way for the sixteenth. It 
was then that the Portuguese sailor, urged by this restless 
spirit of adventure, with magnet scarcely tried, directed his 
course for the distant South ; coasted the arid shores of Africa; 
penetrated the torrids; despised the threat of Ethiopian black- 
ness ;* crossed the line ; and, lashed by the boisterous elements 
of the Southern Ocean, with all the glories of a new hemis- 
phere shining out above his head, all his high and enthusiastic 
ardor impelling him forward, doubled the Cape of Storms,t 
and pressed onward to Ceylon and Malabar, in order to realize 
the wealth and commerce of the distant Indies. 

It was the fifteenth century which produced Columbus, but 
the sixteenth and seventeenth carried out his noble conceptions; 
filled the ocean with mariners of every nation and tongue, 
eager to explore distant seas, and bear back to the old world 





* To dissuade from such a hazardous enterprize, the philosophers of the day 
hinted as a propable consequence, “that the mariners, after passing a certain 
latitude, would be changed into blacks.”—Clark’s Progress of Maratime Diseov- 
ery. 

+ Cabo Tormentoso—now the Cape of Good Hope. 
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the astounding revelations of the new one. These waved the 
triumphant flag of Cortes over the palaces of Montezuma,— 
these peopled the banks of the St. Lawrence and the savannahs 
of Florida with the colonies of Coligny,—these impelled Se- 
bastian Cabot, with the banner of Henry the Seventh, to un- 
known oceans,—transported Raleigh to Virginia, and hurried 
the hardy Puritan to the bleak ral of New England,—these 
conveyed the Dutchman, with his pipe, to the banks of the 
Hudson; the Catholic, with his breviary and mass, to the shores 
of Maryland; the quiet Quaker to the waters of the Susque- 
hanna, and the warm-hearted Huguenot to the coast of our 
own Carolina. 

But, of all the characters insipired by the preaching of a 
new world to indulge in dreams of airy ambition,—to _ 
enterprizes of high and hazardous moment, and urge them 
forward with a singleness of purpose admitting of no change, 
a hardiness flinching from no toil or danger, an enthusiasm 
burning brighter and brighter,—Robert, Cavalier de la Salle, 
stands pre-eminent. 

It is too true that the merits of this distinguished adventurer 
have hitherto been unacknowledged among us, and but little 
understood. History, in charging herself with the records of. 
human greatness, is partial enough in her labors. Caught by 
the noise, the glitter, of arms and conquests, she lavishes her 
whole resources upon their heroes, losing sight too often of 
those other enterprizes, less attractive, perhaps, but infinitely 
more beneficial to mankind. It has not been the fortune of 
the great man, whose surprising career we are about to record, 
to have his claims presented, until lately, to the American peo- 
ple, so largely interested in them. A few lines,—a passing 
allusion,—a casual tribute from the pen of the historian, hurry- 
ing onward to other scenes,—are all that the Sieur of la Salle 
has attained on this side of the water. But this obscurity, so 
ill-deserved, was not to last; the veil is being removed, the 
cloud pierced,—and the work before us, with which we have 
hentied our article, may lay claim to be the first serious and 
successful attempt to vindicate the fame and establish ineon- 
testibly the high character of La Salle, so little understood and 
so often misrepresented. We commend the labors of Mr. 
Sparks; we admire the zeal and talent with which he has con- 
ducted his volumes of American biography, and hail this last 
tribute from his pen, as a further evidence of his devotion to 
country, and anxiety to rescue from oblivion the great names 
connected intimately with her history. 

In the preface to the work before us, an indebtedness is ac- 
knowledged to the works of Marquette, Hennepin, Le Olereq, 
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Tonty, Joutel, and Charlevoix,* all published in the French 
language, between the latter part of the seventeenth and the 
middle of the eighteenth centuries; but as these works are not 
within our reach, we can make no allusion to their merits ; nor 
to the original papers also referred to, procured from the arch- 
ives of the academy at Paris, and published for the first time 
in an English dress. We gladly refer the reader to the work 
itself for these matters. 

The early attempts of the French to establish themselves 
upon the American continent, proved most disastrous and 
abortive. From Brazil they were driven by the Portuguese, 
and from Florida by the Spaniards. A mercantile company, 
at last, got foothold in Canada. In 1608, they built Quebec, 
an insignificant resort of Jesuits and Protestants. In 1629, 
France was driven from the continent. The treaty of St. Ger- 
mains, by the address of Richelieu, restored her the Canadas. 
In 1654, they passed to England, and since then have frequently 
changed hands. But the French in Canada were not inactive. 
Their traders, in search of gain, soon found access to the vast 
lakes. Their missionaries, prom and Recolléts, animated by 
the desire of planting the cross in the wilds of America, were 
- inspired with a courage seldom surpassed. For a long time, 
their success was limited to the Hurons, and their excursions 
seldom reached westward of the island of Montreal. 

In 1665, Father Allouez penetrated as far as Lake Superior, 
where he was joined, three years after, by Marquette. These 
noble-minded men, ardent champions of the cross, despising 
all danger, fatigue, and labor, marched forward with fearless 
intrepidity, and heralded, for the first time, “life and immor- 
tality beyond the grave,” amongst the savage tribes that dwell 
upon the borders of the great lakes. With all her deformities, 
let us yet pay a merited tribute to the church of Rome. She 
was zealous, earnest, untiring, in her efforts to evangelize the 
world. She carried the cross forward,—she rallied round it,— 
and there were pure spirits even in the midst of her,—men 
filled with the power of God and holiness, who practically il- 
lustrated the great doctrines which they taught. Well might 
the Protestant world be counselled by the Catholic, in the 
vigor with which his missionary operations were conducted. 
As early as 1289, he had penetrated China, and, by the hand 
of John de Corvino, presented it with a Mogul testament. In 
1552, the Jesuit Francis Xavier reached the celestial empire. 
In 1600, the fathers of the Catholic church were among the 





* Marquette’s Decowverte de quelques Pays et Nations ; Hennepin’s Deserip- 
tion de la Louisiane ; Nouvelle Déicouverte; Nouveau Voyage. Le Clereq’s Eta- 
blissement de la Foy. Tonty’s Dernitres Décowvertes, etc. Joutel’s Journal 
Historique. Charlevoix’s Hist. Nouvelle France. 
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first to take the lead in evangelizing the savages of North 
America. We admire their zeal—but here our admiration 
stops. 

t was during the missionary labors of these 5 apie fathers, 
Allouez and Marquette, that vague rumors of the existence of 
a “Great River,”* running northward and southward through 
these boundless wastes, were for the first time listened to from 
savage lips, exciting no little surprise and curiosity.t Conjec- 
ture was excited as to the regions through which it passed, its 
extent, and place of emptying. Some fixed its mouth in the 
Gulf of California; others in the Atlantic, on the coasts of 
Virginia or Florida; and others still, correctly determined 
upon the Gulf of Mexico. Father Marquette, and M. Joliet, 
a citizen of Quebec, were determined to satisfy themselves on 
the point. With five other Frenchmen, they left Mackinac 
in 1673, ascended the Fox river from Green Bay in canoes, 
passed to the Wisconsin, down that river to the vast waters of 
which they were in search, and, following the noble stream, 
they navigated it for eleven hundred miles, from the mouth of the 
Wisconsin to Arkansas, where, being satisfied that its course 
was to the Gulf of Mexico, they returned to Canada. <A few 
years after, a narrative of this expedition was published by 

arquette. 

Thus, at a distance of almost two hundred years from the 
discovery of America, this vast empire of the West remained 
a howling wilderness, entirely unexplored by civilized man; 
and thus, for the first time, the fame of this great river, the 
most magnificent of nature’s developments, rushing onwards 
in its own wild and naked grandeur for thousands of miles 
through regions the most fertile in the world, was heard in 
Europe, proclaimed by a priest, whose name it has immor- 
talized. 

Whilst these hardy and enterprising Frenchmen were under- 
going the toils and realizing the novelties of their wild adven- 
tures, the gales which swept the Atlantic were bearing onward 
to the new world a man formed for the highest resolves, the 
most elevated conceptions, the sternest endurance, and the 
most unlimited enterprise—the Sieur de la Salle. Born at 





* The Mississippi—an Indian word with this import. 

+ Fernando de Soto, in his conquest of Florida, 1539, had plunged into the 
deep wilderness, and, after a thousand hardships, arrived at last on the borders 
of a great stream, supposed to have been the Mississippi, where he found, it is 
said, “ nothing so remarkable as his burying place.” is successor in command, 
Alverdo, afterwards built seven brigantines, and descended the river four hun- 
dred leagues.—Winterbotham’s Hist. U.S. But much obseurity rests upon the 
whole expedition, and no little room remains for doubt. We may well suppose 
Europe, at this time, in profound ignorance of the discovery, if such, indeed, 
had ever been made. The curious reader may investigate for himself. 

2 
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Ronen, of good parentage, his earlier years were passed in & 
seminary of the Jesuits, to which order it was intended he 
should attach himself. But there was nothing in this to satisfy 
a soul which yearned for stirring seenes of toil, of conflict, and 
of towering ambition. The student of Normandy turned his 
anxious eye to the Western world, and all his day dreams, his 
aspirations, and his hopes, were centered in that mhospitable 
and trackless forest, which stretched across the Western con- 
tinent. There was a love of adventure which panted for new 
scenes and daring exploits, where fame and glory might be 
won and worn—where wealth, that not unnecessary element 
in earthly greatness, might be hoarded up, and converted into 
the instrument of power and dominion. e Sieur de la Salle 
brought with him these motives to the new world. 

Having arrived in Canada, his limited patrimonial estate 
attracted the first attention. Fields of commercial specula- 
tion were opened, of which a mind fertile in expedients might 
take advantage, and in which industry, enterprise, and perse- 
verance, could hope for everything. Into these he entered 
with avidity; and gain, show not the object of his mission, 
was yet with him, for several years, a ruling and active prin- 
ciple. Like the conquerer of Mexico, whose earlier years 
were characterized by a devotion to commerce and agricul- 
ture, and schemes of personal aggrandizement, which were 
deemed the evidences of avarice, that symbol of a grovelling 
nature, La Salle displayed, for a long time, none of those ele- 
vated p es which had at first stimulated his ardent mind. 
We find him, during this period, freighting, on the waters of 
the St. Lawrence and smaller streams, his canoes with peltry, 
obtained by the exchange of European commodities, pot mak- 
ing continued exewrsions among the Indian tribes inhabiting 
the vicinities of Lake Ontario. 

On the eastern extremity of this lake, the French, pressed 
by their wars with the Iroquois, had constructed a fortifica- 
tion, to which the eyes of La Salle were soon directed. The 
command of this was a point of great moment to him, as af- 
fording by its position those facilities which would, in the 
highest degree, aid the execution of his plans. To obtain his 
desires he crossed the ocean, and paid two visits to France, in 
1675 and 1677, recommended by the Governor of the colony, 
the Count de Frontenac. Louis XIV. was on the throne, and 
the vigor of his glorious reign sustained by the wise and com- 
prehensive schemes of Colbert. To the minister the Canadian 
adventurer paid his court. The meeting was one of kindred 
spirits. Colbert, struck with the vast designs and magnificent 
enterprise of La Salle, and impressed with the wealth and 
power they were likely to confer upon France, at a small ex- 
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penditure, obtained from the king a patent, conferring upon 
the Sieur all the privileges of command, trade, and discovery 
which he coveted, in the vast regions west and southwest of 
the great Canadian lakes, 

Previous to his second visit to France, La Salle had so ar- 
ranged his affairs as to be at leisure to turn his attention to 
those schemes of discovery which had for years been ocen- 
pying his thoughts, and which the successful enterprises of 

arquette on the Mississippi, urged him immediately to un- 
dertake. Towards this river the aspirations of his soul were 
directed, here were to be realized every thing which a fertile 
imagination and a —— temperament had devised, or 
could anticipate. His schemes divided themselves here. To 
navigate the Mississippi to the Gulf, where there was little 
doubt of its emptying itself; to be the founder of colonies 
upon its banks; to open an avenue of trade between those 
extensive regions and France, on navigable waters, instead of 
the expensive canoe transportation to Canada: these were high 
aims which stimulated the Sieur. But these were not all. 
Europe had been dreaming, as the world still dreams, of a 
northwest passage to Asia; adventurers had been in search of 
it;* prospects of wealth were held out as its results—wealth 
and distinction. Thoughts of this kind had long been familiar 
to La Salle, and here there was a prospect opened. To trace 
out the remote sources of the Mississippi—to discover among 
its head waters some passage to the Indies bring to France 
all the wealth of Japan and China, which Portugal, in striking 
out the passage of the Cape, in neglect of the slow and expen- 
sive one of the Mediterranean, had long before stolen from the 
Venetians; to effect all this was the dazzling aspiration with 
which the brain of La Salle was fired. 

These were schemes to be laid before Colbert, and advocated 
with all the enthusiasm and fervor of the Sieur de la Salle. 
Enough. The waters were re-crossed ; a band of adventurers 
accompanied ; among those adventurers, there came to the 
new world, a man recommended by Conti—one possessed ot 
all the elements which ensure, if they do not constitute, great- 
hess—nerve, vigor,-courage, endurance—a man who, in all the 
difficulties, the lahaeek tee struggles of La Salle, adhered to 
him through evil and through od report, through storm and 





*In 1525, Stephen Gonez, a roe sailed north to the 46th degree of lati- 
tude, in search of a passage to the East Indies, 

In 1534, James Cartier, with a fleet, sailed from France in search of a passage 
to China, he reached as far north as the parallel of 51 deg, 

In 1576, Captain Frobisher, from England, steered northward to the straits 
which bear his name, in the same vain and alluring 
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through sunshine, with a faithfulness and devotion which no 
circumstances could abate—the Chevalier de Tonty. 

The first design of La Salle was to build a vemakiaiinkie to 
the navigation of the upper lakes. This great undertaking 
was to be accomplished with a small foree, and with few re- 
sources, in the midst of a hostile country. The Niagara River, 
above the Falls, was determined on, as a place proper for its 
construction, to which Tonty, at the head of a party, was des- 
patched from Oanada. La Motte and Father Hennepin ac- 
companied him, with instructions from the Sieur to conciliate 
the good favor of the Senecas, and other powerful tribes in 
that vicinity. This was readily effected, when La Salle, soon 
after, leaving his post at Fort Frontenac, on the Ontario, in a 
small vessel, succeeded in reaching the party, after he had met 
with numerous dangers and misfortunes. His affairs in Canada 
being much perplexed by the jealousy of rival traders, soon 
called him to that place. There he appeared surrounded b 
a thousand almost insurmountable difieulties, beneath whic 
his resolute spirit did not quail. The Indians had been stirred 
up against him by his enemies, who were jealous of his success, 
and his return was fraught with no ordinary danger. For sev- 
eral hundred miles, he passed through the territories of the 
five tribes with only a sack of parched corn for his “ephens 
and a man and a dog to drag his baggage over the frozen 
snows and ice. What difficulties, what impediments could 
subdue a spirit like this? 

In six months, Tonty and his party had prepared to launch 
the Griffin, a vessel of sixty tons, and La Salle, 

“Hearing that his ship was ready, hastened to Niagara, skirting along the 
southern shore of Lake Ontario in a canoe, and stopping by the way to cement 
his friendship with the Iroquois by new presents and promises, Arriving at the 
ship, he was rejoiced to find all preparations in forwardness, and the men in 
good spirits. At length, advantage being taken of a favorable wind, with the 
aid of twelve men poles by a rope on the shore, the ship eseaped all danger, 
and floated triumphantly on the waters of Lake Erie. The brass cannon, the 
arquebuses, and a volley of fire-arms, attested the joy which this occasion in- 
spired. The forests resounded with the acclamations of the,men; and the In- 
disns gazed with mute astonishment at so novel ascene.” Page 26. 

On board the Griffin was embarked, among the missionaries, 
the venerable Ribourde, the “erratic Hennepin,” and the fated 
Zenobe. Tonty had previously left in a canoe for Mackinac, 
in search of men despatched thither by La Salle. The vessel 
spread her sheets to the gale, and favoring breezes wafted the 
goer adventurers, with high hope sal spirits, across the 

road basin of Erie, through the straits into Huron, and moored 
them in safety, after twenty days, at the island of Mackinac. 

From Mackinac the Griffin passed into Lake Michigan, and 
at last into Green Bay, the region of the Pottawatomies, where 
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La Salle met several of his men, provided with large supplies 
of furs. Here the sudden and, as it afterwards proved, most 
disastrous resolution was taken by the Sieur, without consul- 
tation with his party, and even without its approbation, to dis- 
patch the Griffin back to Canada with merchandise sufficient 
to satisfy his creditors. She sailed, and had the miserable 
fortune to be lost, with nearly all of her crew, in the storms 
that swept the lakes. The navigation of the lake to the Miamis 
river, now known as the St. Joseph, was accomplished in ca- 
noes ; an undertaking with infinite more hazard than they had 
conceived. 

“ Nightfall came on before they had reached the nearest point of the conti- 
nent, which was twelve miles distant. Darkness thickened, the waves rose, and 
the water dashed into the canoes; but they contrived to keep together, and to 
find a landing-place in the morning. Trusting their canoes again to the waves, 
they were soon overtaken by new disasters. Clouds gathered over them, the 
winds blew angrily, and deluged with sleet and rain, they were glad to seek 
safety on a naked rock for two days, with no otlier shelter than their blankets, 
At the end of another day, they were in so great danger in attempting to land, 
that the Sieur de la Salle leaped into the water with his men, and assisted them 
to drag his canoe ashore.” Page 33. 


At length they reached the further extremity of the lake: 


“‘ Here the water was more tranquil, and on the land they could regale them- 
selves with the flesh of deer and wild turkies, which fell an easy prey to the 
hunters. Grape-vines hung in graceful festoons from the tall forest trees, loaded 
with clusters of ripe fruit, which was gathered by eutting down the trees.” 
Pages 34—5. 

The Outtagamies, at this place, promised no little annoy- 
ance. Some of the more stealthy of the tribe had conveyed 
away a portion of the Sieur’s merchandise. It was necessary 
to take a firm stand. Restitution was demanded, and two of 
the Indians were seized upon as prisoners. A warlike mani- 
festation now ensued on the part of the tribe. The French 

repared to receive their foes from a well selected eminence, 
but the issue was one without blood. A parley ensued, and 
the calumet of peace was offered. “ Father [ennepin, as 
usual,” says Mr. Sparks, “plumes himself upon the happy 
event.” On the 1st of November, the party reached the 
mouth of the Miamis river. 

The passage from the Miamis, or St. Joseph’s river, to the 
head waters of the Kankakee, a stream which loses itself in 
the [Illinois river, is over a tract of land or portage six miles 
in breadth; across this the canoes, with all their contents, 
were bourne. To restrain the restlessness and fears of the 
men, which the coldness of the season seemed to increase, and 
to keep them from desertion, was a work which required no 
ordinary skill. The Illinois, a powerful nation, and supposed 
to be little friendly, added to the dread already existing, and 
weighed heavily upon -the spirits of the party. The appear- 
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ance of De Tonty, however, at this critical exigence, with a 
supply of deer recently killed, inspired new confidence. But 
to the Sieur de la Salle, he brought no welcome intelligence. 
The Griffin had not been heard from, and there was ev 
reason to believe she was lost. We may well imagine wi 
what feelings such a disaster must have been contemplated, 
which, on a nature less inflexible then La Salle’s would have 
exerted a blighting influence; in him, however, it found a 
heart resolute and equal to any fortune. 

Through marshes, and surrounded by rushes and alders, the 
Kankakee winds its slow course several hundred miles, to lose 
itself at last in the Illinois. Thither the canoes were soon 
floated. On the banks of this stream was discovered a large 
Indian village, with several hundred comfortable cabins, en- 
tirely deserted—the Indians being on a hunt. <A large quan- 
tity of grain found here, buried in dry places, was booty which 
La Salle’s men seized upon with avidity, regarding, in their 
condition, with entire contempt, the meum and tewm doctrines 
of casuistry. The presence of the Indians, a little while after, 
awakened different feelings, but they extended the calumet, 
which was gladly accepted. Here La Salle, for the first time, 
played the orator: 

“ He told them that he had come from Canada to impart to them a knowledge 
of the true God; to assist them against their enemies, and to supply them with 
arms and the conveniences of life. He explained to them what he had done in 
regard to the corn, and offered to pay its value in such commodities as they 
might choose from his stores,” ete. Page 49. 

At last he finds courage to broach to the assembled war- 
riors his favorite projects in reference to the Mississippi, which 
at first he had sedulously concealed from them. for some 
reason the Indians appeared tc be adverse, and listened with 
little pleasure; a spirit of opposition yet lurked beneath the 
fair exterior which they had assumed, and at an entertainment 

iven by Nikanape, a chief of high rank, he found occasion, 
in an eloquent speech, to dissuade a Salle from the enterprise: 

“He said that others had perished in the attempt; that the banks were in- 
habited by a strong and terrible race of men, who killed every body that came 
among them; that the waters swarmed with crocodiles, serpents, and frightful 
monsters; and that even if the boat was large and strong enough to eseape 
these dangers, it would be dashed in pieces by the falls and rapids, or meet with 
inevitable destruction in a hideous whirlpool at the river’s mouth, where the 
river itself was swallowed up and lost.” Page 52. 

In vain the powerful appeal. The Sieur was not to be in- 
timidated. <A sleepless vigilance detected the duplicity which 
had given birth to the speech. He retorted upon the warrior ; 
aceused him of this unfair dealing,—of a ote which was 
fertile in impediments, and an opposition which was vain and 
ridiculous. Whatever might be the dangers, he would pro- 
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ceed; but these dangers he knew had been exaggerated. Dif- 
ferent, however, was the effect of Nikanape’s speech upon the 
men. Its terrible details were too much for their excited 
nerves, and several of them deserted. 

Near the site of the present town of Peoria, it was deemed 
expedient to erect a fort, which they christened Crevecoeur, 
or the Broken Heart, as indicative of the low spirits of the 
party, on account of the numerous disasters which had befallen 
them. From this post, Fathers Zenobe and Gabriel commene- 
ed their mission of love and charity among the neighboring 
tribes, calling upon them to look up, from the perishing things 
of a day, to that life beyond the grave, where the blest are 
forever united in holy union with the Great Spirit,—thus for 
the first time teaching, in the vast wilds, the elevating doe- 
trines of the cross. Vain was the teaching. The Indians were 
disposed to friendliness ; they listened with attention, and even 
with interest, but no more. Father Zenobe himself affords us 
here a narrative of high interest : 

“He represents them as addicted to gross vices, passionate, thievish, indolent, 
superstitious, and as yielding but a very slight obedience to their chiefs. Some 
of them were docile, and listened attentively to the instructions of the missiona- 
ries; but the good fathers could not satisfy themselves that they had made the 
least impression. One of the principal converts, a man of note among them, 
being attacked by some disease, put himself under the discipline of the con- 
jurors, in whose hands he died ; thus showing the little confidence he possessed 
in his new faith.” Page.68. : 

La Salle determined on the construction of another barque 
for the navigation of the Mississippi, but discovering that it 
would be impossible to proceed from the want of the necessa- 
ry material, which had been shipped on board the Griffin, he 
suddenly formed the resolution, so charaeteristic of the man, 
to plunge into the forests, and, over the snows and ice of win- 
ter, penetrate to Fort Frontenac and Oanada, a distance of 
over twelve hundred miles, The dangers of such an enter- 
prise, through hostile tribes, and over almostimpassable rivers, 
can scarcely be imagined, and the intrepidity which would 
undertake it, cannot but impress us with wonder. Having 
left Tonty in command, the Sieur de la Salle fearlessly com- 
mitted himself to his fortunes. 

Before his departure, the darling project of a Northwest 
passage to China had, in all probability, engrossed not a few 
of his reflections; and in order that no time might be need- 
lessly lost, he despatched Hennepin to the upper Mississippi, 
above the Wisconsin, where the discoveries of Marquette com- 
menced. Hennepin was to explore the river to its sources, 
during the absence of La Salle in Canada, and report the re- 
sult of his enterprises at his return. He was a man possessed, 
in a high degree, of all the qualifications necessary in such an 
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expedition. His restless nature craved excitement, and his 
vanity seldom hesitated to appropriate every possible excel- 
lence. We leave him, however, for the present, floating with 
two other Frenchmen on the waters of the Illinois in a canoe, 
and shall have abundant reason to return to him and his voy- 
age on the Roo 

Tonty, endangered by a war between the Illinois, Iroquois, 
and Miamies, found it necessary, a, | the absence of the 
Sieur, to retreat to the station at Green Bay. But, on the pas- 
sage, Father Gabriel’s melancholy fate was forever sealed, and 
a requiem sung by those wild forests over his remains. At- 
tracted by the scenery of the country, the good father wan- 
dered too far from his party, and was murdered by the Indians. 
Mr. Sparks a to pay a tribute to his memory, and the 
memory of his brother missionaries : 

“For ten years, in America, he had ardently devoted himself to the cause to 
which he had consecrated his life, spending his days and nights in the cabins of 
savages, domesticating himself in their families, submitting without a murmur 
to the hardships he endured, and waiting patiently for the blessing of heaven 
to convert the fruit of his toils to the spiritual well-being of those benighted 
children of nature. Indeed, there are few examples of the history of mankind, 
more worthy of admiration and profound respect, than those of the Catholic 
missionaries in Canada. With a singleness of heart, a self-sacrifice and con- 
stancy of purpose, to which a parallel can scarcely be found, casting behind 
them the comforts of civilized life, deprived of the solace of society and the 
sympathy of friends, and surrounded by dangers and discouragements on every 
side, they exhausted their energies in a work for which they could not hope for 
any other reward than the consciousness of having done a great duty, approved 
in the sight of God, as designed to enlighten the moral a mental darkness of 
a — race of human beings. Some of them were murdered, some were 
eruelly tortured, but these appalling barbarities did not shake the constancy of 
others, nor deter them from closing up the ranks thus fearfully broken.”* 
Pages 71, 72. 

The Sieur de la Salle, after various adventures, reached in 
safety the St. Lawrence. Here he found that clouds upon 
clouds darkened over all his prospects. The loss of the Griffin 
and a cargo of twelve thousand dollars, was certain. A ves- 
sel, laden with merchandise for him, had been cast away on 
the St. Lawrence; he had been plundered by his agents; had 
had his canoes dashed to pieces among the rapids near Mon- 
treal; and, to cap the whole, his creditors, hearing of his 
death, dissipated his effects in forced sales, whilst his men ran 
away with the residue to the Dutch in New-York. Unsub- 
dued, La Salle set himself zealously to work to compose his 
shattered fortunes, and in a short time turned his face again 
towards the forests of the far West. In May, 1681, he joimed 
the party at Green Bay, and they recounted the mutual ad. 
ventures they had passed : 





* See also $8 Bancroft, Hist. U. S. 
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“La Salle in particular set before them, in melancholy array, the dark cata- 
logue of misfortunes and disappointments which had assailed him at every step ; 
yet, says Father Zenobe, with all the calmness and indifference of a man who 
relates only ordinary occurrences, and with the same tone of firmness and self- 
reliance, of hope and confidence in the future, that he had expressed at the 
beginning of his enterprise. The experience which he had so dearly bought, 
seemed only to impart a new impulse to his resolution and ardor.” Page 78. 

But what had become of Father Hennepin? Having reach- 
ed the Mississippi, he navigated its stream as high as the Wis- 
consin, at which place himself and his men were taken prison- 
ers by a party of Indians. The Indians earried them up a 
river, named by them the St. Francis, into the country of the 
Issati and Nadouessioux, since known as the Sioux. In this 
passage was discovered the beautiful cataract and falls of St. 
Anthony, which they named; and, after having been detained 
about eight months under some gentle restraints, they suc- 
ceeded at last in descending the river, and reaching Green 
Bay and Canada. From this last, Hennepin embarked for 
France, where he published an account of his exploits, in a 
volume entitled a Description de la Louisiane; claiming to 
have discovered from the Issati villages to the Wisconsin, of 
which country he furnished a map. Thirteen years afterwards, 
this ambitious priest, to the astonishment of Europe, and in 
disregard of all the claims of truth and justice, published to 
the world a work, which purported to be a “ New Discovery 
(Nouvelle Decouverte) of a vast country situated in America, 
between New Mexico and the Frozen Ocean.” In this work, 
he claims for himself the discovery of the Mississippi to the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico; describes the course and 
scenery of the river; the Indians inhabiting its banks; the 
nature of the currents, &c., &c., with a minuteness of detail 
which almost defied suspicion. To convict him, in this under- 
taking, of gross fraud, and of an infamous effort to plume him- 
self with the feathers of the Sieur de la Salle, the real dis- 
coverer, it is only necessary to consider the arguments which 
Mr. Sparks has adduced, and which we proceed to lay before 
the reader. We are thus particular, in order that the merits 
of so distinguished a discovery may not be stolen from the 
Sieur, and attributed to a man whose perfidy has blackened 
every lineament of his character. Too often, in the annals of 
the world, has it been the fate of exalted merit to be robbed 
of its due reward, by the machinations of fraud and impos- 
ture,—too often has the pretender been lauded to the sky, 
whilst the creating and devising genius has been consigned to 
unmerited oblivion. Ameri Veepuoel gave his name to the 
continent, which Chirstopher Columbus was thrown into 
chains for discovering; and Guttemberg of Mentz is said to 
have stolen from Haerlem, the printing art which Laurentius 
Zanssen Coster brought into being. 








~ 
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Let us examine the claims of Father Hennepin as a disco- 
verer. In his first narrative of “la Louisiane,” he states, with- 
out any apparent necessity, “that, having some notion of 
descending the Colbert,* the Indians prevented him from 
ceeding either up or down.” This expression, when viewed in 
connection with the conflict of dates and the other inconsisten- 
cies of his work, renders it suspicious, and the astonishingly 
short period which is assigned, forty days, for the passage from 
the THlinois to the Gulf and back again, a distance of twenty- 
seven hundred miles, in a canoe boat paddled by two men, 
renders the pretension altogether incredible and ridiculous. 
But this is not all. There are many palpable falsehoods to be 
detected in the work, which are better evidence than any of a 
purely negative character. The most natural and reasonable 
inference, under all the circumstances of the case, is, that the 
ambitious Father drew largely upon the resources of his own 
fertile imagination, and the experience which for many years 
he had acquired among the Indians, for all the particulars of 
his narrative, his incidental reflections, his graphic delineation, 
etc.; as itis evident, from comparison, that he obtained all 
other aid, necessary in the compilation of his work, from the 
discoveries of others, then published in Europe. La Salle had 
been dead ten years when the work appeared. Marquette’s 
narrative had long been published. De Tonty’s preceeded it 
afew months, with which it coincides in many particulars ; 
and Le Clerceq’s account of La Salle’s discoveries, obtained from 
the letters of Father Zenobe, seems to have afforded him many 
whole paragraphs. Adding to all this, the utter improbability 
that a man so egregiously vain and egotistic as Hennepin, could 
have confined in his own bosom, upwards of fifteen years, 
such important discoveries, with no better motive than he 
has given, and we cannot but at once put an end to the 
repent} It would not be uninteresting, perhaps, to con- 
sider his ingenious representations, and the effort which he 
made to clear away from the case all the difficulties which he 
must haye perceived would hang around it. This passage is 
from his work, which Mr. Sparks fee satisfactorily overthrown: 

“I am now determined to make known to the whole world the mystery of 


this discovery, which I haye hitherto concealed, that I might not give vexation 
to the Sieur de la Salle, who was ambitious to secure to himself alone the glory 





* The Mississippi ealled after the minister. 

+ The world has ded other instances than Hennepin’s of literary imposture. 
Varillas, the French historian, invented most of his historical anecdotes, ete. 
Gemelli Carreri, a Neapolitan gentleman, confined many years to his chamber, 
amused himself with writing a “ Voyage round the World” describing men and 
countries as if he had really visited them. Du Halde wrote a voluminous ac- 
count of China, without ever travelling ten leagues from Paris—though he a 
pears to be very familiar with Chinese scenery. ‘Damberger’s Travels” excited 
great sensation, though the writer had sever'left his garret.—D' Israeli, Cur. Lit. 
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and the knowledge of it. For this reason he sacrificed many persons, whom 
he ed to dangers, to prevent them from publishing what they had seen, 
and thereby crossing his secret desi I was fully persuaded that if I went 
down the Mississippi, he would traduce me to 7 beeause I did not 
a the route to the north, which I ought to have done in obedience to his 


ections, and according to the plan we had agreed upon together. But, on the . 
other hand, I saw myself about to perish with hunger, knew not what to 
do, as the two men who accompanied me threatened openly to go off in the 
night, and take with them the canoe and all its contents, if I refused to descend 
the river to the nations inhabiting its banks below. Surrounded by these em- 
barrassments, I could hesitate no more, and I poilay it my duty to prefer my 
own safety to the violent passion which the Sieur de la Salle had conceived of 
enjoying alone the glory of this discovery. The two men, seeing me resolved 
to follow them, promised entire fidelity. After we had shaken hands, as a mu- 
tual pledge, we embarked on our voyage.”—pp. 88—89. 

But let us return to the Sieur de la Salle. Himself and party 
were once again assembled within the walls of Fort Frontenac, 
where the necessary preparations for the Mississippi were urged 
with vigor and dis Stal. On the 3d of November, they had 
all descended the Niagare river, and made the passage to the 
mouth of the Miamis. Here was assembled mn embarked a 
motley group—Frenchmen, Indians, squaws, many of whom 
La Salle had but lately obtained in Canada. The Chevalier 
de Tonty was dispatched forward with the men to the mouth 
of the Chicago, where La Salle joined him on the 4th of Jan- 
uary, 1681. Up the Chicago, they worked their way in canoes 
to the portage; thence across the country, by land, to the 
Illinois river and Lake Peoria, where they embarked again, 
On the 6th of February, with general rejoicing, it was disco- 
vered that the broad waters of the Mississippi were beneath 
them, and the same day the mouth of the Missouri was passed— 
the most magnificent tributary stream in the known world, 
Now, indeed, commenced the navigation of that river, which 
had occupied so large a portion of their thoughts, and they 
were floated onward, at first, by the current, with little effort 
on their part. On the 26th of the month, they reached the 
Chickasaw Bluffs, situated on the upper part of the Mississippi, 
and near the now thriving and promising town of Memphis. 
Here we cannot but pause, overcome by the nature of our own 
emotions. How wonderful the contrast between these Bluffs, 
as they appeared to our hardy adventurers, and the condition 
of the same vicinities now. Then desolate, wild—the children 
of the forest roamed unrestrained; the red men gathered on 
the banks of the stream; the council met there—the song of 
victory was sung; the warrior eloquently handed down the 
legends of his tribe ; he recounted his own deeds of glory, and 
the shouts of nature’s children echoed in those forests. It has 
all passed away. The white man has dispelled the romance ; 
the axe of the forester is heard there; the plough, the harrow— 
the blacksmith’s shop, and the farm-house—the village and the 
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town—the busy life—the es population—the civiliza- 
tion—these occupy the famed valley of the Mississippi. In 
1826, a traveller describes the river covered with boats: 

“You can name no point from the numerous rivers of the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi, from which some of these boats have not come. In one place, there 
are boats loaded with planks from the pine forests of the southwest of New 
York. In another quarter, there are the Yankee notions of Ohio. From Ken- 
tucky, pork, flour, whiskey, hemp, tobacco, cattle, and horses; the same articles 
—- y as from Ohio, together with peltry and lead from Missouri. Some 

ats are loaded with corn, in the ear and in bulk; others with barrels of apples 
and potatoes. Some have loads of cider, and what they call ‘cider royal,’ or 
cider that has been strengthened by boiling or freezing. There are dried fruits, 
every kind of spirits manufactured in these — and, in short, the products 
of the ingenuity and the agriculture of the whole upper country of the West. 
They have come from regions thousands of miles apart. They have floated to 
a common point of union.” Flint’s Valley of the Mississippi, p. 104. 

Having passed the Bluffs, the voyagers moved onward a 
hundred miles, when they were arrested by the sound of a 
drum and of voices giving an alarm. The Indians were of the 
Arkansas tribe, and collected themselves upon the banks, but 
with no appearance of hostility. They proved to be a more 
Bay generous, frank, noble-hearted, and hospitable race, than 

d been met with in more northern climes; exhibiting, we 
may dare assert, some of those traits which have at all times 
characterized the sunny South—the “land of the cypress and 
vine :” 

“The Sieur de la Salle was treated with marked deference and respect. He 
took possession of the country in the name of the king, erected a cross, and 

* adorned it with the armsof France. This was done with much pomp and cere- 
mony, at which the savages testified great joy, and doubtless supposed it to be 
intended for their amusement. Father Zenobe also performed his part, by en- 
deavoring to impress upon the multitude some of the mysteries of his faith, as 
far as he could do it without understanding a word of their language; and he 
did not despair of having produced good effects, especially as he observed, on 
his return, that the cross stood untouched, and had been surrounded by the 
Indians with a line of palisades.” p. 99. 

On the 20th of March, they passed through the country of 
the Taensas, a tribe far beyond any yet met with in point of 
civilization. Their cabins were well constructed, embellished, 
and furnished. They had temples, and appeared to be wor- 
shippers of the sun, Phe. s, - thus, some traces of Eastern 
manners. The chief seemed possessed of absolute power, and 
his visit to the Sieur was attended with great eclat: 


“Two hours before the time appointed for the visit, a master of ceremonies 
appeared with six men, who cleared the way over which the great chief was to 
and erected an awning of mats to shield him from the sun. He came in a 
white robe, beautifully woven from the bark of trees, preceded by two men 
bearing fans of white plumes, A third carried before him two plates of copper 
brightly polished. His demeanor was stately and grave, but complaisant and 
engaging, and throughout the interview he manifested tokens of satisfaction, 
guntlense, and friendship.” p. 100. 


The Natches tribe was next passed without signs of opposi- 
tion, but the drum was sounded among the Quinipisas, and 
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every other manifestation of ‘hostility immediately ensued. 
This they were fortunate enough to escape. The Tangibaos 
village now presented itself, plundered and deserted. We 
cannot but indulge here in melancholy reflections. Our pen 
has been inscribing names no longer heard. Nations and tribes 
have been swept from their forest homes. A few have lingered. 
Some are gathered in the remote borders of the continent, to 
await there the dismal progress of extermination. Where are 
the Akansas, the Taensas, the Natches, the Quinipisas, and the 
Tangiboas, whose war-cry once re-echoed over these wild 
waters, and the stillness of whose hunting-grounds was alone 
broken by the stealthy footstep of the Indian hunter? Where 
are they all? The names are all that remain to us, and we 
con them over with the same feelings of solemnity, that we 
do the famed catalogue in Homer, of ships and nations, of 
which we know nothing, and of which the world has lost all 
traces. They are gone,—a thousand steamers now plough 
those waters, and from the banks the proud mansion frowns 
down upon the stream. Mr. Flint, in 1826, describes this loca- 
tion on the river: 

“Noble houses, massive sugar-houses, neat summer-houses, and numerous 
negro villages, succeed each other in such a way, that the whole distance has the 
appearance of one continued village. The houses are airy and neat, some of 
them splendid, and in the midst of orange groves and pretty gardens, in which 
are the delicious cape jessamine, a flowering shrub; multitudes of altheas; and « 
bowers of the multiflora rose; and a great variety of vines and flowering shrubs 
that flourish in this mild climate.” 

On the 6th of April, it was discovered that the river divided 
itself into three channels. The party were formed into three 
divisions, at the head of one of which was the Sieur. The 
course was now without interruption, and, in a few hours, the 

eat ocean in all its magnificence was rolling at their feet. 
Thus, for the first time, at the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
on the shores of the Mexican Gulf, were heard the glad voices 
of civilized men. Joy beamed in every countenance, and, 
amidst the enthusiasm, hilarity and rejoicing of the occasion, 
all the pageantry was gone through of erecting a proud column 
in memory of the discovery and seizure of the vast country in 
the name of the French king. A process verbal was drawn 
up, describing the ceremonies and solemnities of the great occa- 
sion. Mr. Sparks translates it for the first time into English, 
from a manuscript in the Department of Marine at Paris. To 
the column were affixed the arms of France, with this in- 
scription : 


Louis LE GRAND, 
Ror pe France er pe NavARRE, REGNE; 
Le Nevvieme Aven, 1682. 
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“The whole party, under arms, chanted the Ze Deum, the Fraudiat, the 
Domine saluum fac Regem; and then, after a salute of fire arms, and cries of 
Vive le Roi, the column was erected by M. de la Salle, who standing near it, 
said with a loud voice in French,—‘ In the name of the most high, mighty, in- 
vineible and victorious Prince, Louis the Great, by the grace of God, King of 
France and Navarre, fourteenth of that name, this ninth day of April, one thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-two, I, in virtue of the commission of his Majesty, 
which I hold in my hand, and which may be seen by all whom it may concern, 
have taken and do now take, in the name of his Majesty, and of his successors 
to the crown, possession of this country of Louisiana, the seas, harbors, ports, 
bays, adjacent straits; and all the nations, peoples, provinces, cities, towns, vil- 
lages, mines, minerals, fisheries, streams, and rivers, comprised in the extent of 
the said Louisiana from the mouth of the great river St. Louis, on the Eastern 
side, otherwise called Ohio, Alighin, Sipore, or Chuckagona, and this with the 
consent of the Chaonanons, Chikachas, and other people dwelling therein, with 
whom we have made alliance; as also along the river Colbert or Mississippi, and 
rivers which discharge themselves therein, from its souree beyond the country 
of the Kious or Nadouessious, and this with their consent, and with the consent 
of the Mosantees, Illinois, Mesigameas, Natches, Koroas, which are the most 
considerable nativns dwelling therein, with whom also, we have made alliance, 
either by ourselves or by others in our behalf; as far as its mouth at the sea, or 
Gulf of Mexico, about the twenty-seventh degree of the elevation of the North 
Pole, and also to the mouth of the river of Palms; upon the assurance which 
we have received from all these nations, that we are the first Europeans who 
have descended or ascended the said river Colbert; hereby protesting against 
all those, who may in future undertake to invade any or all of these countries, 
people or lands, ~ few! described, to the prejudice of the right of his Majesty, 
aequired by the consent of the nations herein named, Of which, and of all that 
can be needed, I hereby take to witness those who hear me, and demand an act 
of the notary, required by law.’ To which the whole assembly responded with 
shouts of Vive le Roi, and with salutes of fire-arms. Moreover, the Sieur de la 
Salle caused to be buried at the foot of the tree to which the cross was attached, 
a leaden plate with the arms of France, and the following Latin inscription : 


Lypovicvs MAGNVS REGNAT. 
Nono APRILIS CIO 100 LXXXII. 
Rosertvs Cavetier, cvm Domino ve Tonty, Lecato, R. P. Zenopio MEMBRE, RE- 
COLLEOCTO, ET VIGINTI GALLIs, PRIMVS HOC FLYMEN, INDE AB ILLINEORVM PAGO, 
ENAVIGAVIT, EJVSQVE OSTIVM FECIT PERVIVM, NONO APRILIS, ANNI CIO 100 LXXxXxII.” 
pp- 199—201. 

Having accomplished the purposes of the expedition, the 
party, with various adventures, succeeding in ascending the 
river. Zenobe was sent to France with dispatches; Tonty left 
in command at Fort St. Louis; and, in the autumn of 1683, 
the Sieur de la Salle, with vast schemes to be laid before the 
ministry, bid adieu to Quebec, and crossed the ocean for 
France. 

Too often are the designs of lofty spirits misconstrued and 
perverted. Too often is it theirs to excite the bitter hostility 
in less noble natures. He, who has marked out for himself 
high aims, must expect opposition,—opposition from the 
jealousies of those who appreciate no excellence. To decry is 
easier than to applaud. We have a double conflict in this 
world,—with our enemies and with our friends. When we 
have subdued the former, we find, often enough, to our sorrow, 


that a motive has been supplied for the latter’s occupying their 





ota, 
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place. “ Our friends,” says Edward Lytton Bulwer, “hate us 
for our virtues and our reputation, but love us for the eclat 
which our virtues and our reputation bring.” Apply these 
reflections to the Sieur de la Salle. The same ship which wafted 
him across the ocean, was charged with dispatches, misrepre- 
senting all his motives, darkening all his fortunes, and holding 
him up to the world as an ambitious, plotting, restless, despe- 
rate character,—full of schemes of selfishness and self-aggran- 
dizement. He was represented as one of whose sole desire 
was to plunder the French settlers, aid embroil them in hos- 
tilities with the savage tribes, as he had already in his acts and 
over his men set up as a petty despot. Thus wrote Le Fevre 
de la Barre, Governor of Canada, in his official dispatches. 
But these designs proved abortive. The Sieur himself was 
present to counteract their dangerous tendencies, sustained by 
all the fervor of Zenobe, and influence of the Count de 
Frontenac. Colbert yet lived in his noble son, Seignelay, 
who entered, heart and soul, into the projects of the adven- 
turer. He could foresee, in the distant future, the glories with 
which such discoveries and possessions would emblazon the 
arms of France. He could foresee the vast importance which 
would be added tg his country, by pooping with Frenchmen 
that almost limitless expanse, extending from New Mexico to 
Michigan. La Salle was successful. 

A fleet of four vessels was fitted out with men, arms, merchan- 
dise, provisions, ete.; one a frigate of thirty guns, under the 
command of Beaujeu, who also commanded the squadron. 
Upwards of three hundred embarked on board, including sol- 
diers, missionaries, volunteers, and women. In a few days, 
they weighed anchor, to pursue their fortunes in savage coun- 
tries, and carry, to the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico, the 
enlightment of the old world. On the 24th of July, the fleet 
sailed out of Rochelle, and reached St. Domingo in the latter 
end of November. During this part of the voyage, much had 
transpired which evinced the unskilful manner in which the 
whole affair had been got up, and prognosticated to the ex- 
pedition the most diastrous results. The soldiers, sailors, and 
artisans proved to be vagabonds, picked up any where, and 
utterly unfit for the duties of their stations. The captain of 
the fleet, Beaujeu, was a man too full of himself, and enter- 
tained too high a sense of his own importance, to think of any 
thing else. Weaus La Salle and him there was an utter 
contrariety of dispositions, views, and purposes, without the 
slightest appearance of mutual confidence or correspondence. 

eaujeu was evidently galled at peing under the directions of 
a man who had no military rank, and could only regard with 
jealousy, distinctions conferred, as he thought, upon a mere 
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adventurer, who, unlike himself, had not been engaged for 
thirty years in the service of the French king. He seemed 
disposed to co-operate cordially in none of the views of La 
Salle, nor heartily to desire their success; but, peevish and dis- 
satisfied, his spleen found a vent on every occasion. Nor was 
the Sieur entirely blameless in this matter. He did not ap- 

reciate the delicate situation of the commander, nor seem to 
fe aware of the importance of conciliating him, and procur- 
ing a cordial co-operation, so necessary in their enterprizes. 
He was himself a man of stern manners and little communi- 
cation ; said nothing, consulted no one, and kept all of his plans 
to himself, seeming to care very little what the querulous 
captain might say or do. 

e letters of Beaujeu, at this time, to the ministry, will 
give a fair index of his mind. They are eloquently written, 
and are now, for the first time, translated from the records at 
Paris. An extract or two may be interesting to the reader: 

“Permit me to take credit to myself for consenting to obey the orders of the 
Sieur de la Salle, whom I believe to be a worthy man, but who has never served 
except against savages, and who has no military rank. Moreover, he tells me 


that, in case of his death, the command is to devolve on the Chevalier de Tonty. 
This is certainly very hard for me to bear,” ete. p. 116. 

Again : 

“The Sieur de la Salle has said nothing to me of his designs, and as he is con- 
stantly changing his Py me I know not whether these provisions will be enough 
for the enterprize. He is so jealous and so fearful that some one may penetrate 
his secrets, that I have refrained from asking him any questions. His suspicions 
are such, that he told me it would be necessary to prevent any one from taking 
the latitude of the coasts. I wish also you would inform me what is to be done 
in regard to the soldiers, for he pretends that, on,our arrival, they are to be put 
under his charge; but my instructions do not authorize this pretence, since I 
am to afford all the succors in my power without endagering the safety and 
and navigation of the vessel.” pp. 118, 119. 


The Sieur being very ill at St. Domingo, he writes: 


* Tt is said that the Spaniards have in these seas six men of war, each carry- 
ing sixty guns. However this may be, or whatever may happen, I will carry 
home the intelligence of the Mississippi, or perish in the attempt. It is true, if 
the Sieur de la Salle should not recover, I shall pursue different measures from 
those he has adopted, which I do not approve. If you will permit me to express 
my opinion, the Sieur de la Salle ought to have contented himself with the dis- 
covery of his river, without attempting to conduct these vessels and troops 
across the ocean, in so many different climates, and thro’ seas utterly unknown 
to him. I agree that he is a man of learning, who has read much, and has some 
knowledge of navigation ; but there is so great a difference between theory and 
practice, that the man who possesses only the former will always deceive him- 
self.” pp. 123, 124. 


On the i2th of December, they entered the Gulf with every 
canvass spread to the gale. Here the elevation of the pgle 
being taken, the important mistake of two degrees was made 
in determining the latitude. Eight days afterwards, they con- 
jectured themselves in the Bay of Appalachie, three hundred 
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miles east of the Mississippi; whereas, in fact, they were one 
hundred miles to the westward, and near the Bay of Atchafa- 
laya. The mistake was a fatal one, and ultimately defeated 
the whole enterprise. They were led into it by a gross mis- 
calculation of the effects of the current, which they were in- 
formed at St. Domingo, set most strongly around the Cape of 
Florida, towards the Bahamas. Still laboring under this sad 
delusion, their course was inclined yet further westward, and 
land made on the Ist January, 1685. Here, after many days, 
their grand error was detected, and the true position deter- 
me ct to be Mexico, or rather Texas, near the Magdalen Ri- 
ver ;—the party having landed thus providentially, and out of 
all calculation, in a country now enlisting the sympathies and 
regards of the world. To remedy the mistake, the Sieur ee 
posed to Beaujeu an immediate return to the vessels, their 
course being set towards the East, in hopes of finding the 
Mississippi. But it was now the Captain’s time to exhibit 
more fully the extent of his disaffection,—his irreconcilable 
hostility and jealousy. He accused La Salle of endeavoring 
to leave him behind at sea, in order to reach the shore first, 
and plainly evinced that it was not his purpose to come to any 
terms which the Sieur could deem satisfactory. All commu- 
nication was now broken off between them, and the voyage 
abandoned. Beaujeu prepared to return to France, which he 
did in a few days, being guilty, in the last moment, of an act 
of perfidy, by carrying off the cannon balls intended for the 
colonists, and so necessary in their condition. 

Meanwhile, the Sieur had edged along the coasts, and en- 
tered the Bay of St. Bernard, or Matagorda Bay, southwest of 
Texas, where the captain of the Amiable laid the perfidious 
design, and succeeded in it, of destroying his vessel and all 
her cargo, so essential in planting the colony. Thus, after the 
departure of Beaujeu, was La Salle left with a single vessel,— 
the other having been lost.on the passage from France. But, 
says his vlogeaiine 

“The firm spirit, which never sank or even drooped under any burden, sus- 
tained him now as in former trials, and his example was a gleam of encourage- 
ment to the desponding, the irresolute, and the faint-hearted.” Page 134. 

Shortly after, he displayed that powerful, that extraordinary 
control which he possessed over savage natures, by entering 
one of their villages, and bearing away, without opposition, 
some of his men whom they had carried away prisoners. 

Conceiving the hope that the Bay of St. Bernard was in 
fact but one of the western mouths of the Mississippi, La Salle 
determined on an investigation, and, having explored the coun- 
try in the vicinity of the River Vaches, so called from the 
cattle found in its vicinity, he removed his colony higher up; 
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“A beautiful spot had been chosen for the new encampment. It was on an 
elevation near the bank of the river. Vast plains stretched away towards the 
west, covered with green herbage and tufts of trees; at the south and east la 
the smooth waters of the bay, fringed with verdant borders; and ot maaan 
the view extended over a wide expanse of prairie grounds, terminated in the 
far distance by a range of sloping hills and lofty forests. Such is the description 
of Joutel; and if the charms of nature, fair skies and a beautiful clime had 
been all that was needed, to ensure the happiness and fulfil the expectations of 
the colonists, they might here have sat down, contented with the present and 
cheered with encouraging hopes of the future. But, with the burden that now 
weighed upon their spirits, the music of nature’s harmony was discord in their 
souls.” p. 187. 

Fort St. Louis being built and left in command of Joutel, 
the historian, La Salle set out in search of the Mississippi, 
taking with him his last vessel and a few men. This attempt 
was unsuccessful and disastrous. Five of the men were mur- 
dered by the Indians, and the vessel lost. The remnant of the 
party reached the Colorado, explored the neighboring country, 
and returned, after several months, to the Fort, in a miserable 
plight. Hope had now fied from the colonists. As long as 
the vessel was safe, they clung to the hope of returning to St. 
Domingo and France, in the event of every thing else failing; 
but this hope had been taken away, and gloom and despon- 
dency settled = every brow. “But,” says Father Anastase, 
“it would be difficult to find in history an instance of a more 
intrepid and invincible courage, than that of the Sieur de la 
Salle, in the midst of disheartening events. He was never 
cast down, and constantly hoped, with the aid of heaven, to 
accomplish his enterprise, in spite of the obstacles by which it 
was opposed.” 

There yet remained an alternative, a fearful one, surrounded 
with innumerable perils; this was to cross the vast country 
and join Tonty, whom the Sieur had stationed, it will be re- 
membered, in the vicinity of the Llinois ; hence information 
could be conveyed to France, and succor obtained. This was 
at once determined on, and La Salle, at the head of twenty 
men, bid adieu to the colony with a stout heart. Their course 
was across the Colorado, Brazos, and Trinity rivers, and it is 
supposed, extended as far as the head waters of the Sabine, 
fifty or sixty miles northwest of Nacogdoches. Here they 
were detained by sickness, and being without provisions or 
powder, with a thousand miles of journey ahead, the cheerless 
resolution was taken to return, which they did, reaching the 
colony after six months absence, and with the loss of twelve 
men. The fellowing description of a village inhabited by the 
Cenis Indians, through which they passed, will give some idea 
of savage life in these southern latitudes: 


“Some of the habitations were forty feet high, in the shape of a bee-hive, 
having a frame-work of trees, with their tops bent and intertwined. Such a 
dwelling would accommodate two families. The fires were in the centre, and 
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beds of mats arranged around the walls, elevated three or four feet from the 
ground. Some articles were seen which evidently came from the Spaniards in 
Mexico, such as silver spoons, pieces of money, and clothes; horses likewise 
were common, which originally must have been obtained from the same quarter.” 
Page 149. 

But our narrative, already too much extended, must hasten 
to its close. We approach the catastrophe—the daughter of 
Thaumas stands ready to clip the fatal hair—the doom is 
decreed, and with sorrowful spirits we are to accompany the 
xreat man, whose fortunes we have been recording, to that 
fast scene, where the mortal puts on the immortal—where the 
spirit takes its flight forever from this dreary pilgrimage of wo. 

Having again placed himself at the head of a party of 
twenty men, La Salle’ left the Sieur Barbier, with twenty 
others, at the colony—the rest, one hundred and forty in num- 
ber, having been lost in various ways since the landing at St. 
Bernard. He directed his march towards the northeast, with 
the fixed determination to reach the Chevalier de Tonty, and 
obtain the necessary succor, or perish in the attempt. After 
two months passed in the forests, the malignant disposition of 
some of the party was detected. A murderous plot had been 
laid to possess themselves of all power and control. The vic- 
tims were even marked out for slaughter. Too fatally success- 
ful was the plot. Duhaut, Liotel, and Hiens, three despera- 
does, were at the head of it. They butchered with an axe 
several of the warmest friends of the Sieur, avd, on his comin 
up, Duhaut, from a covert in the high grass, shot him throats 
the head with a bullet. 

Thus perished Robert, Cavelier de la Salle, by the hands of 
his own men, on whose account his whole soul’s anxiety had 
been exercised. Thus pores ignobly, and not unlike Charles 
XII. at Frederickshall, the man who had passed a thousand 
imminent perils and “hair-breadth ’scapes.” In the wild 
woods of America ascended the dying groans of one whose 
intrepidity, enterprise, and genius, rendered him one of the 
most extraordinary characters of his age, and, with all his 
faults, not among its least estimable. In the midst of his ca- 
reer, surrounded with clouds and darkness, and almost hope- 
less of realizing his darling schemes, death closed the scene. 
Scarcely less inferior to Columbus as an adventurer, he was 
less fortunate. Jad he but lived to effect his purposes what 
aname had beenhis! “I acknowledge,” says the Abbe Ray- 
nal, ‘that men accustomed to judge of things by the event, 
call great 2nd perilous resolutions heroism or madness, accord- 
ing to the good or bad success with which they have been at- 
tended.”* 








* Revolution of Am., p. 145. 
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How vain the aspirations of life, and to what little end its 


unifam intravérithurbem 
eohtentus erit— — 
says the Latin moralist.* In the heart of that gallant country, 
whose struggles for liberty have been so manly, near the waters 
of the Brazos, and the now flourishing town of Washington, 
its first discoverer breathed out his spirit. The good father, 
Anastase, dug his grave, and planted a cross over his remains: 
“Thus perished,” says he, “ our wise conductor, constant in adversities, intre- 
Bid, generous, engaging, adroit, skillful, and capable of any thing. He who, 

uring a period of twenty years, had softened the fierce temper of a vast num- 
ber of savage nations, was massacred by his own people, whom he had loaded 
with benefits. He died in the vigor of life, in the midst of his career and his 
labors, without the consolation of having seen their result.” Page 158. 

Long afterwards his enemies continued to blacken his fame, 
and reports were circulated which were the vilest fabrications. 
It was pretended that his whole nature had been fired by the 
idea of the fancied mines of St. Barbe, in Mexico, and that it 
was on his way thither that he fell in a fray with his men, who 
had mutinied from his command. This is the account given 
by Charlevoix; but, says Mr. Sparks— 


“Searcely a fact connected with his discoveries, however, is more demonstra- 


ble, than that he never went a day’s journey from the Bay of St. Bernard to- 
wards Mexico; and that all his idee weré eastward, in the direction of the 
Mississippi or the Illinois.” Page 175. 

In a few words more, is told the tragic story. The muti- 
neers fell at last to quarrelling and slaughtering each other. 
Some of them were taken prisoners by the Spaniards; whilst 
those friendly to La Salle had been permitted to depart. These, 
taking a northeast direction, after six months arrived in safety 
at the Mississippi, near the mouth of the Arkansas; passing 
thence to Fort gf. Louis and Canada, they embarked for France 
in October, 1688. 

The noble-hearted Tonty must not be forgotten in our narra- 
tive. He had made every effort to join La Salle, according to 

eement, at the mouth of the Mississippi. Descending the 
river, he searched every where on the coast for his comman- 
der. A letter left there by him for La Salle, was long after- 
wards found. It concluded thus: 

“It gives me great uneasiness to be obliged to return under the misfortune of 
not having found you. Two canoes have examined the coast, thirty leagues 
towards Mexico, and twenty-five towards Florida.” 

After the death of La Salle, Tonty made several efforts to 
rescue the colony at St. Bernard; joined Ibberville, in 1700, 
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* Juy. 10 Sat., 171-2. 
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at the mouth of the Mississippi; passed over among the Choc- 
taws, and there all account of him ceases. 

And the colony, the last remnant of that fated band who 
had landed on the shores of St. Bernard! Theirs was a fate 
more melancholy than that of their companions. The Indians 
broke in upon their encampment, butchered some, and made 
wee ya of others, from whom they were rescued by the 

paniards and carried away to Mexico. 

Thus have we followed the progress of events, which first 
gave to France a claim to the vast valley of the Mississippi, a 
territory extending twenty degrees of latitude, and now one 
of the most interesting sections of the globe. 

In 1700, M. Ibberville colonized the country, and the grand 
“ Mississippi Company,” projected by John Law, so notorious 
in the a ot theorizing financiers, soon brought over a 
considerable population. These shared the melancholy fate of 
being almost exterminated. 

In 1731, the French King bought the company’s claims, and 
every thing began to assume a flourishing condition. 

In 1769, the whole country was ceded to Spain, from whom, 
in 1800, it was re-ceded to France. 

Thomas Jefferson, with a wisdom which the people of 
America are appreciating more highly every day, in defiance 
of the senseless opposition of the times, bought the claim from 
Bonaparte, in 1803, for fifteen millions of dollars. Its boun- 
daries extending north to the Rio des Moines, east to the Mis- 
sissippi, west to the Rio del Norte,* and, in some parts, to the 
Pacific—including most of that country now occupied by the 
States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and Texas. 

In 1819, John Quincey Adams, Secretary of State, exchanged 
Texas for Florida, fixed the Sabine as the western boundary 
of the United States, and ceded the whole country of Texas to 
Spain,t+ from whom she has revolted, and presents herself now 
as an independent nation, ready to resume her natural connec- 
tion with us, and float the banner of the American Republic 
over her free hearts and noble spirits. D. 





*But when retroceded to, and occupied by France, in 1800, she claimed as 
formerly, and delivered it to us by her officers in 1804, as extending west to the 
Rio del Norte.-—Woodbury’s Speech. Page 4. 


+ The United States hereby cede to his Catholic Majesty, and renounce for- 
ever, all their rights, claims, and pretensions to the territories lying west and 
south of the above described line; and, in like manner, his Catholic Majesty 
cedes to the said United States all his rights, claims, and pretensions to any ter- 
ritories east and north of the said line; and for himself, his heirs, ete., ete.— 
Woodbury’s Speech. Pape 5. 
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MANAGEMENT OF A SOUTHERN PLANTATION. 


RvLEs ENFORCED ON THE Rice Estate or P. C. Weston, Ese., or Sourn Caroima.* 


The Proprietor, in the first place, wishes the Overseer most 
distinctly to understand that his first object is to be, under all 
circumstances, the care and well being of the negroes. The 
Proprietor is always ready to excuse such errors as may pro- 
ceed from want of judgment; but he never can or will excuse 
any cruelty, severity, or want of care towards the negroes. 
For the well being, i vn of the negroes, it is ahackately 
necessary to maintain obedience, order, and discipline; to see 
that the tasks are punctually and carefully performed, and to 
conduct the business steadily and firmly, without weakness on 
the one hand, or harshness on the other. For such ends the 
following regulations have been instituted : 

Lists—Tickets.—The names of all the men are to be called 
over every Sunday morning and evening, from which none 
are to be absent but those who are sick, or have tickets. 
When there is evening Church, those who attend are to be ex- 
cused from answering. At evening list, every negro must be 
clean and well washed. No one is to be absent from the place 
without a tickei, which is always to be given to such as ask 
it, and have behaved fell. Ali persons coming from the Pro- 
prietor’s other places should show their tickets to the Overseer, 
who should sign his name on the back; those going off the 
plantation should bring back their tickets signed. ‘The Over- 
seer is every now and then to go round at night and call at 
the houses, so as to ascertain whether their inmates are at 
home. 

Allowance—Food.—Great care should be taken that the 
negroes should never have less than their regular allowance: 
in all cases of doubt, it should be given in favor of the largest 
quantity. The measures should not be struck, but rather 
heaped up over. None but provisions of the best quality 
should be used. If any is discovered to be damaged, the Pro- 
prietor, if at hand, is to be immediately inforaiel ; if absent, 
the damaged article is to be destroyed. The corn should be 
carefully winnowed before grinding. The small rice is apt to 
become sour: as soon as this is perceived it should be given 
out every meal until finished, or until it becomes too sour to 
use, when it should be destroyed. 

Allowances are to be given out according to the following 
schedule. None of the allowances given out in the big pot 





* The similar paper relating to the Cotton Estate of Mr. Acklen, of Louisiana, 
published in part in our December Number, cannot be completed before our 
next issue. 
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are to be taken from the cook until after they are cooked, nor 
to be taken home by the people: 


SCHEDULE OF ALLOWANCE. 
DAILY, (SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. ) 


During Potato-time. 


To each person doing any Work........0..sscccecseceeresecnees 4 quarts. 
To each child at the negro-houses........... PPEVITiviriririrr 2 quarts. 
During Grits-time. 

To the cook for publie-pot, for every person doing any work...... 1 quart. 
To the child’s cook, for each child at negro-houses..............- 1 pint. 
Salt to cook for public pot... .......cccccceccccceseccceuccaces pint. 
Balt to child's COOK. o.6.0.06:c0s0000 cere sg csieeecer.egceteeccs veins ° pint, 


On every Tuesday and Friday throughout the year. 
To cook for public-pot, for whole gang of workers, tradesmen, dri- Meat, 
WEEE, BG, oo oon in.cc. + eulns he bp00 a0 Gh een ee nen on dnamersei pounds. 
To child’s-cook for all the children...........002 ceseeeeceeecs . pounds, 


On every Tuesday and Friday, from April 1st to October 1st. 


To the plantation cook, for each person doing any work, instead ) Small Rice, 
of the pint of grits. .606..cccccdcccdvcceveccsavccecesssess t 1 pint. 

To the child’s cook, for each child, instead of the half pint of grits 4 pint. 

To the plantation cook, for the whole gang of workers, tradesmen, Peas, 
GEES, 06... osc cv'edpens pees con tcnane mnegeve csésec . ; quarts. 


Every Thursday throughout the year. 


To the child’s-cook, for all the children.,.............-. Molasses, quarts, 
Weekly Allowance throughout the year—to be given out every Saturday afternoon. 
To each person doing any work...........+0ee08% lo owns du's Flour, 3 quarts. 
To each child at negro-houses. .........sceecseceeseee oe oe “ 8 pints. 
To each person who has behaved well, and has not been sick 2 Fish, or 
Gurinig the Weelioosisccssasidnc docs odectos ee cuclivdcccs 1 pt. Molasses, 
SP CE RUDD; otc aod cdc teblisseltntamesnnee 4 Fish, or 14 pt. Molasses, 


watchman, trunk-minders, drivers, mule-minder, hog-minder, } 14 pt. Molasses 


To head-carpenter, head-miller, head-cooper, Ha ite 3 8 Fish, or 
cattle-minder, and to every superannuated person........ each. 


Monthly Allowance—on the 1st of every month, 
To each person doing any work, and each superannuated per- Salt, 1 quart 


BR n'a v.0ttns 200 usinkst hhwais sig aa see Tobacco, 1 hand 


Christmas Allowance. 
Fresh Meat, 3 Ibs. 
To each person doing any work, and each superannuated lathainds : ass 
POTOOR soo cncvvcccscccensestecvccccvensewepegeses Small Rice, 4 qts. 
Salt, + bushel. 
Fresh Meat, 14 Ibs. 
Salt “14 Tbs. 
Molasses, 1 pt. 
Small Rice, 2 qts. 


To each child at negro-houses..........eseeeeseeesees 


Additional Allowance. 

Every day when rice is sown or harvested, to the cook, for the teas, Ibs. 
whole gang of workers in the field. ..........e..eeeeeees Peas, qts. 
No allowances or presents, besides the above, are on any consideration to be 

made—except for sick people, as specified further on. 
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Work, Holidays, &e.—No work of any sort or kind is to be 
permitted to be done by negroos on Good Friday, or Christmas 
day, or on any Sunday, except going for a Doctor, or nursing 
sick persons; any work of this kind done on any of these days 
is to be reported to the Proprietor, who will pay for it. e 
two days following Christmas day; the first Saturdays after 
finishing threshing, planting, hoeing, and harvest, are also to 
be holidays, on which the people may work for themselves. 
Only half task is to be done on every Saturday, except during 
pms and harvest, and those who have misbehaved or been 
ying up during the week. A task is as much work as the 
meanest full hand can do in nine hours, working industriously. 
The Driver is each morning to point out to each hand their 
task, and this task is never to be increased, and no work is 
to be done over task except under the most urgent necessity ; 
which over-work is to be reported to the Proprietor, who will 
pay for it. No negro is to be put into a task which they can- 
not finish with tolerable ease. It is a bad plan to punish for 
not finishing task; it is subversive of discipline to leave tasks 
unfinished, and contrary to justice to punish for what cannot 
be done. Jn nothing does a good manager so much excel a 
bad, as in being able to discern what a ieihty capable of doing, 
and in never attempting to make him do more. 

No negro is to leave his task until the driver has examined 
and approved it, he is then to be permitted immediately to go 
home ; and the hands are to be encouraged to finish their tas 
as early as possible, so as to have time for working for them- 
selves. Every negro, except the sickly ones and those with 
suckling children, (who are to be allowed half an wet) are to 
be on board the flat by sunrise. One driver is to go down to 
the flat early, the other to remain behind and bring on all the 

ople with him. He will be responsible for all coming down. 

e barn-yard bell will be rung by the watchman two hours, 
and half an hour, before sunrise. 


Punishments.—It is desirable to allow 24 hours to elapse 
between the discovery of the offence, and the punishment. 
No punishment is to exceed 15 lashes: in cases where the 
Overseer supposes a severer punishment necessary, he must 
apply to the Proprietor, or to --————, Esq., in case of the 

roprietor’s absence from the neighborhood. Confinement 
(not in the stocks) is to be preferred to whipping: but the 
stoppage of Saturday’s allowance, and doin whole task on 
Saturday, will suffice to prevent ordinary offences. Special 
care must be taken to prevent any indecency in ene | 
women. No Driver, or other negro, is to be allowed to punis 
oo etm in any way, except by order of the Overseer, and 
in his presence. 
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Flats, Boats, éc.—All the flats, except those in immediate 
use, should be kept under cover, and sheltered from the sun. 
Every boat must be locked up every evening and the keys 
taken to the Overseer. No negro will be allowed to keep a 
boat. 


Sickness.—All sick persons are to stay in the hospital night 
and day, from the time they first complain to the time they are 
able to go to work again. The nurses are to be responsible 
for the sick not leaving the house, and for the cleanliness of 
the bedding, utensils, &c. The nurses are never to be allowed 
to give any medicine without the orders of the Overseer or 
Doctor. woman, beside the plantation nurse, must be put 
to nurse all persons seriously ill. In all cases a¢ al/ serious 
the Doctor is to be sent for, and his orders are to be strictly 
attended to; no alteration is to be made in the treatment he 
directs. Lying-in women are to be attended by the midwife 
as long as is necessary, and by a woman put to nurse them for 
a fortnight. They will remain at the negro houses for 4 weeks, 
and then will work 2 weeks on the highland. In some cases, 
however, it is necessary to allow them to lie up longer. The 
health of many women has been entirely ruined by want of 
care in this particular. Women are sometimes in such a state 
as to render it unfit for them to work in water; the Overseer 
should take care of them at these times. The pregnant women 
are always to do some work up to the time of their confinement, 
if it is only walking into the field and staying there. If the 
are sick, they are to go to the hospital, and stay there until it 
is pretty certain their time is near. 

Vourishing food is to be provided for those who are getting 
better. The Overseer will keep an account of the articles he 
purchases for this purpose, during the Proprietor’s absence, 
which he will settle for as soon as he returns. 


Bleeding is under all cireumstances strictly prohibited, ex- 
cept by order of the Doctor—The Overseer is particularly 
warned not to give strong medicine, such as calomel, or tartar 
emetic; simple remedies such as flax-seed tea, mintwater, 
No. 6, magnesia, &c., are sufficient for most cases, and do less 
harm. Strong medicines should be left to the Doctor; and 
since the Proprietor never grudges a Doctor’s bill, however 
large, he has a right to expect that the Overseer shall always 
send for the Doctor when aserious case occurs. Dr. * * * 
is the Physician of the place. When heis absent, Dr. * * *. 
Great care must be taken to prevent persons from lying » 
when there is nothing or little the matter with them. Suc 
must be turned out immediately; and those somewhat sick 
can do lighter work, which encourages industry. Nothing is 
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so subversive of discipline, or so unjust, as to allow people to 
sham, for this eauses the well-disposed to do the work of the 
* lazy. 

Live Stock.—One man is to be put to take care of all of the 
oxen; he will do only half-task ploughing, and will be respon- 
sible for them. The Overseer must see them well provided 
with straw, tailing, and coarse flour. The ploughing and 
carting tasks will be regulated by the appearance of the oxen. 
It is better to be a fortnight later in work, and have the cattle 
in good order, than to kill any of them. 

ules should also be under the care of one person all the 
year round, who shall be responsible for them. Their ordinary 
food shall be flour and — cut up, and during hard work, 
corn; crab grass cut up, with straw and flour, is also a good 
food. In summer they must be turned out on the marsh, 
when not in use. No mule must ever be worked with a gall; 
on the first appearance of one, the man in charge must inform 
the Overseer. It must be recollected, that it is easy to keep an 
animal once fat in good condition, but extremely difficult to get 
one into condition who is worked down. 

The harness, chains, yokes, ploughs, &c., should always be 
kept under cover, as well as the carts and wagons. The stables 
rm ox-houses should be cleaned out every week, and the oxen 
and mules cleaned down every evening. No animal can do 
well, whose skin is covered with dirt. 


Threshing, &c.—Machinery.—The mill is to be closed in 
time to allow the whole yard to be cleaned up by sunset. The 
Proprietor considers an Overseer who leaves any straw or 
tailing during thie night within 300 yards of the mill, as unfit 
to be trusted with the care of valuable property. He should 
keep a constant and vigilant inspection on the machinery, to 
see that no part of it aed he should also stay in the yard 
whilst threshing, and not leave the keys to the drivers. As 
soon as the people come in, in the morning, the barn-yard 
doors should be locked, and not be opened again until work is 
over, except to admit the meals, and the suckling children. 
As soon as any thing goes wrong in the mill, or other machi- 
nery, Mr. * * * should be informed of it. 
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Deties or Orrictats.—Dyrivers are, under the Overseer, to 
maintain discipline and order on the place. They are to be 
responsible for the quiet of the negro-houses, for the proper 
performance of tasks, for bringing out the people early in the 
morning, and generally for the immediate inspection of such 
things as the Overseer only generally superintends. For other 
duties of Driver, see article Work. 
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Watchmen are to be responsible for the safety of the build- 
ings, boats, flats, and fences, and that no eattle or hogs come 
inside the place. If he perceives any buildings or fences out 
of repair, or if he hears of any robberies or trespasses, he must 
immediately give the Overseer notice. He must help to kill 
hogs and beeves. 

Trunk-minders undertake the whole care of the trunks, 
under the Proprietor’s and Overseer’s direetions. Each has a 
boat to himself, which he must on no account let any body 
else use. 

Nurses are to take care of the sick, and to be responsible 
for the fulfilment of the orders of the Overseer, or Doctor, (if 
he be in attendance.) The food of the sick will be under their 
charge. They are expected to keep the hospital floors, bed- 
ding, blankets, utensils, &c., in perfeet cleanliness. Wood 
should be allowed them. Their assistants should be entirely 
under their control. When the Proprietor and Overseer are 
absent, and a serious case occurs, the nurse is to send for the 
Doctor. 


Yard Watchman is responsible for the crop in the yard, 
and for the barns. 

Cooks take every day the provisions for all the people, the 
sick only excepted, (sce article wer Heaegnne | The Overseer is 
particularly requested to see that they cook cleanly and well. 
One cook cooks on the Island, the other on the Main, for the 
carpenters, millers, highland hands, &e. 

he child’s cook cooks for the children at the negro-houses; 
she ought to be particularly looked after, so that the children 
should not eat anything unwholesome. 


Miscettantous Osservations.—The Proprietor wishes par- 
ticularly to impress on the Overseer the criterions by which he 
will falen of his usefulness and capacity. /%rst—by the gene- 
ral well-being of all the negroes; their cleanly appearances 
respectful manners, active and vigorous obedience ; their com- 
pletion of their tasks well and early; the small amount of 
ng 7 pve ; the excess of births over deaths ; the small num- 

er of persons in hospital, and the health of the children. 
Secondly—the condition and fatness of the cattle and mules ; 
the good repair of all the fences and buildings, harness, boats, 
flats, and ploughs; more particularly the good order ef the 
banks and trunks, and the freedom of the fields from grass and 
volunteer. Z/irdly—the amount and quality of the rice and 
provision crops. The Overseer will fill up the printed forms 
sent to him every week, from which the Proprietor will obtain 
mews of the facts he desires, to form the estimate mentioned 
above. 
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The Overseer is expressly prohibited from three things viz: 
bleeding, giving spirits to any negro without a Doctor’s order, 
and letting any negro on the place have or keep any gun, pow- 
der, or shot. 

When carpenters’ work is wanted, the Overseer must apply 
in writing to Mr. * * * Miller. 

When the Overseer wishes to leave the plantation for more 
than a few hours, he must inform the Proprietor, (if he is in 
the Parish.) 

Whenever a negro is taken seriously ill, or any epidemic 
makes its appearance, or any death or serious accident occurs, 
the Proprietor (if in the Parish) must be immediately informed, 
as well as of any serious insubordination or breach ot discipline. 

No gardens, fowl-houses, or hog-pens, are allowed near the 
house ; a space will be fenced out for these purposes, and they 
will be under the charge of the watchman. 

No trees are to be cut down within 200 yards on each side 
of the houses. 

Women with six children alive at any one time, are allowed 
all Saturday to themselves. 

Fighting, particularly amongst women, and obscene, or 
abusive language, is to be always rigorously punished. 

During the summer, fresh spring water must be carried 
every day on the Island. Any body found drinking ditch or 
river water must be punished. 

Finally.—The Proprietor hopes the Overseer will remember 
that a system of strict justice is necessary to good management. 
No person should ever be allowed to break a law without 
being punished, or any person punished who has not broken 
a well known law. Every person should be made perfectly 
to understand what they are punished for, and should be made 
to perceive that they are not punished in anger, or through 
caprice. All abusive language or violence of demeanor should 
be avoided: they reduce the man who uses them to a level 
with the negro, and are hardly ever forgotten by those to whom 
they are addressed. 





STATISTICS AND GEOGRAPHY OF THE PRODUCTION OF IRON.* 


You perceive that these elementary conditions are either 
natural, moral, or artificial. They are all combined in a re- 
markable degree in Great Britain. The local distribution of the 
business, even within its narrow limits, has been determined 
by some or other of these conditions. The coal and ore and 
limestone are very generally interstratified throughout the 
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island. Its small extent and insular position have made the 
combination of natural and artificial means of transport cheap 
and rapid. The people are hardy, intelligent, and singularly 
honest and persevering; their peculiar commercial and colonial 
policy, ote. to the utmost confines of the globe, for more 
than a century has made London the centre of the financial 
world, and consequently insures a large supply of capital at 
the lowest rates; the requisite skill and development of the 
mineral resources have been obtained by a century of experi- 
ence, when foreign competition was religiously sxcindéa by 
prohibitory duties, until England could make iron cheaper 
than all the world, and since then domestic competition lias 
cheapened the processes and reduced the cost to the lowest 
practicable limits consistent with the maintenance of an ade- 
quate supply of skilled labor, which the aristocratic features 
of the government, and the small area of the island, have alike 
contributed to furnish at the bare cost of the necessaries of life ; 
and withal the climate is free from great extremes of heat and 
cold, and favorable to the use of stimulants, which are supposed 
to be essential to those engaged in a business which demands 
at the same moment considerable intellectual vigor and great 
muscular strength, 

Other nations, aS will be seen, possess equal natural and 
moral resources; but in none at this day exist in such perfec- 
tion all the artificial conditions which are essential to a large 
production of iron at the lowest possible cost. But there is a 
natural limit beyond which an adequate supply of raw mate- 
rials cannot be cheaply procured ; beyond which each additional 
ton makes all the other tons cost more; and there is a limit 
beyond which the demand for labor will raise its price. More- 
over, the advantages which England possesses in the way of 
capital will not last forever, when the two continents are only 
ten days apart, and the extremities of the globe are pouring 
gold into the lap of each, as from two gigantic cornucopias, 

ilded one by the rising and the other by the setting sun. 

)ther nations are striving to open up their resources and im- 
prove their domestic channels of communication, in order to 
enable industry to achieve its triumphs more cheaply, and thus 
lessen the disparity which now gives Great Britain so large an 
advantage. 

Whenever, then, the increasing iron consumption of the 
world reaches a point which overtasks the natural resources of 
Great Britain, in way of raw materials and labor, it is evident 
that it will cost her more to make iron than it now does. It 
therefore becomes a very interesting ace pe to other countries, 
especially to their legislators, and those engaged in the iron 
business, to determine whether Great Britain has reached or is 
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approaching a limit when the demand will be large enough 
permanently to raise the price, so as to permit other countries 
to engage in the business without the aid of artificial stimulants 
to production. The enormous increase in the make of Great 
Britain, within the last three years, has had the effect to double 
the price of coal and ironstone, and the advance in the wages 
of labor has been very decided. The consequence has been 
that the Russian war, and the financial troubles of last year, 
have had no perceptible effect on the price of iron. The price 
would have fallen but for the fact that the cost of production 
would not admit of any material reduction. In ot words, 
owing to the increased pressure for coal and ore and labor, it 
has cost much more per ton to make three and a half millions 
of tons last year, than it cost per ton to make two millions of 
tons eight years ago. Ido not wish to be understood as saying, 
that even with the present demand Great Britain cannot under- 
sell the world. Far from it; she can do so. But I do wish to 
say, that if the addition of a million of tons to the demand has 
doubled the prices, the addition of another million to the de- 
mand would have a decided influence in still further advancing 
them ; and that at length, in the progress of the world, a point 
would be reached beyond which the required iron could not 
be supplied at all. 


Now, the facts and considerations I have enumerated would 


indicate that this period is not very remote. If so, it becomes 
interesting to inquire from what quarter of the globe the sur- 
plus is to come in the main. I think I shall be able to satisfy 
you that but one country can fulfill the required elementary 
conditions, and that country is the United States. 

In the first place, the Anglo-Saxon race—which, by the way, 
has an extraordinary faculty of incorporating all other races, 
and still retaining its characteristic features—alone combines 
the moral elements essential for the business. The French have 

reat acuteness and unrivalled taste; the Germans have stead- 
iness of purpose and frugality; but for downright courage and 
steadfast perseverance, steady economy and patient industry, 
mechanical ingenuity and ever-improving skill, strict integrity, 
and a high sense of accountability, all combined in one people 
you must go to the Anglo-Saxon race in the old world, or its 
offshoot in the new. 

In regard to the natural elements, I am ready to admit that 
abundance of iron ore exists in all parts of the world, seattered 
by the bountiful hand of a gracious Providence, as if to indi- 
cate that in case of necessity no nation should be without the 
means of independence for the essential element of progress, 
if such independence becomes desirable. In the United States 
this is particularly the case. But abundance of iron ore does 
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not suftice for the cheap production of iron. Mineral coal must 
be also abundant and easily accessible. In order to indicate 
the relative position of the leading nations of the globe in this 
respect, I have copied a diagram from Taylor’s great work on 
coal, showing the available areas of mineral coal in each coun- 
try—by which it appears that the United States stand first upon 
the list; that out of 184,073 square miles of coal area, our 
country has 133,132, or nearly three-fourths the whole amount, 
and sixteen times as much as Great Britain and Ireland together. 
It is to be observed, moreover, that this coal exists in nearl 
every State in the Union, or where it does not exist, it is 
readily accessible to the main deposits of iron ore in the non- 
bearing coal States. At the most important localities for the 
purpose of making iron, immense bodies of coal exist above 
water level, whereas in England it has to be mined and raised 
from the depths of the earth. Measuring by the coal areas, 
and iron ore being equally abundant, it is the true standard, 
the United States can produce fifty millions of tons per annum 
with as little drain on its natural resources as Great Britain 
can produce 34 millions; and in this connection it is essential 
that a most important fact be noted. I have stated that to 
produce 34 millions of tons in Great Britain required the 
consumption of 45 millions of tons of raw materials, or about 
13 tons to each ton of iron. In the United States, from the 
greater richness of the ores, and the more general use of 
anthracite coal, the same result could have been achieved 
with less than half the quantity of raw materials, thus econo- 
mizing labor to an enormous extent. In point of fact, the 
materials for making a ton of iron can be laid down in the 
United States at the furnaee, with less expenditure of human 
labor, than in any part of the known world, with the possible 
exception of Scotland. 

In regard to our present and prospective means of commu- 
nication, I need not attempt to enlighten a Geographical So- 
ciety how far we surpass all other countries in our great rivers 
and greater lakes, in our 4,800 miles of canals, and our 23,000 
miles of railway, more than are possessed by all the world be- 
side, and in our steady addition to them of 3,000 miles per 
annum; all forming a length of intercommunication so vast, 
that “ distance literally lends enchantment to the view.” 

Endowed with these moral and natural elements to an extent 
unsurpassed by the most favored nations, it may well be de- 
manded why we are not the largest producers of iron in the 
world; why the domestic iron trade is affected with a kind of 
periodical catalepsy ; why our ironmasters have been perpetu- 
ally knocking at the doors of Congress either for relief, or im- 
munity from further legislation. By one portion of the com- 
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munity they have been regarded as importunate beggars for 
charity from the public crib, and by another portion as “rich 
nabobs,” who desire a perpetual monopoly of a prosperous busi- 
ness. In behalf of these hypothetical beggars and putative 
nabobs, I crave your indulgence while I make answer, and I 
think myself fortunate that I am permitted to do so before a 
body who will pass judgment on the explanation in a calm 
and philosophic spirit. 

In 1740, when the English iron trade began its wonderful 
career, this country was a comparative wilderness. A hardy 
population, scattered along the seaboard, barely succeeded in 
conquering for themselves the means of livelihood. The re- 
sources of the country were unknown, and no roads existed 
into the interior, nor was there any capital to be spared for the 
erection of works, from the resources of a community strug- 
for existence. Skilled labor was not to be found among a race 
who had quitted their ancient homes from a stern sense of duty 
at a time when operatives were proverbially ignorant and 
brutish. Notwithstanding these difficulties, the manufacture 
of iron took root; and as factories for the working of iron in 
the colonies were strictly forbidden by the mother country, the 
pig iron was chiefly —— to England, so that for the year 
1771, the amount reached 7,525 tons. When the revolution 
broke out, the country was in a condition to supply the iron 
required for the great work of freedom; but so little capital 
existed, that the Continental Congress were forced to take u 
the business of iron-masters, and make in New Jersey chiefly 
the iron and steel required for the army. 

By the close of the war, England had entered upon the full 
tide of success in the manufacture of iron by the use of mine- 
ral coal. Capital, skill, and labor abounded; while here all 
was distress; the. currency deranged by the unmanageable 
flood of continental* money, and exchanges made by the rude 
process of barter. The advance of the nation from a condi- 
tion of bankruptcy, with its resources all undeveloped, was 
painfully slow ;—while in England, each year added to its re- 
sources, its skill, and its ability to withstand and crush com- 
petition. But the United States could be no competitor, using 
charcoal against mineral coal. It was not even known at the 
beginning of this century that we had any coal that could be 
rendered available for this purpose ; and when our great re- 
sources in this respect began to be understood, there were no 
avenues to market from the coal fields. These avenues have 
since been constructed ; but at what an enormous outlay of 
energy, capital, skill, and dogged resistance to obstacles of 
every kind, those who are familiar with the history of the 
Schuylkill Canal, the Reading Railroad, the Lehigh Canal, 
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the Delaware and Raritan, the Chesapeake and Ohio, the 
Delaware and Hudson, the great State works of Pennsylva- 
nia and New York, will alone be able to comprehend. The 
outlay for this purpose, which had to be made before the iron 
business could be said to have a chance of existence in this 
country, probably exceeded one hundred millions of dollars ; 
and it was not until 1840 that the first furnace was successfully 
started and worked with anthracite coal, which in England 
was regarded as entirely inapplicable until 1837, when Mr. 
Crane first demonstrated that it could be used. 

The application of this fuel, which has given life to the 
American iron industry, and enabled it to bear up against the 
embarrassments which at times have threatened its existence, 
originated, as most great discoveries do, in a difficulty which 
was supposed to be insurmountable. The works of Mr. Crane 
were located at the lower edge of the Welsh bituminous coal 
fields, and at the verge of the anthracite deposits. Havin 
exhausted his available deposits of bituminous coal, he had to 
choose between abandoning his operations and the use of an- 
thracite. For a long time his efforts to use this fuel were 
abortive; when, sitting in his room late one night, it occurred 
to him that when a stream of cold air was blown upon a lump 
of red hot anthracite, a black spot appeared, and the combus- 
tion was extinguished. The same coal placed in a grate, with 
a blower on it, causing a draft of cold air, would burn with 
intense heat. It suddenly flashed upon him that this phe- 
nomenon was due to the heating of the air as it pressed 
through the ignited mass of coal. In his joy at this discovery, 
he summoned from his bed his assistant, David Thomas, Esq., 
the present manager of extensive anthracite furnaces in this 
country, and announcing his solution of the problem, pro- 
ceeded at once to test it, by placing a coil of iron pipe, in a 
mass of flaming bituminous coal, and forcing through the pipe, 
with a common bellows, a current of cold air, was deli hted to 
find that as it issued highly heated from the other eid of the 
pipe, it no longer destroyed the combustion of the anthracite, 
yut on the contrary promoted it in a marvellous degree. 
From this day the economical use of anthracite for making 
iron was achieved ; and yet, four years before, a resident of 
New York, remembered by many of you, Frederic W. Geis- 
senheimer, had patented this identical process; but no use had 
been made of it, because the disastrous results of all attempts 
to establish the manufacture of iron on our soil on a large 
scale had discouraged the most sanguine. But after Crane’s 
success, new efforts were made; and it is to be recorded to 
the honor of Nicholas Biddle, that he was among the first to 
contribute his money and his influence to the successful prose-~ 
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cution of this business. To another of our New York citi- 
zens, Edwin Post, Esq., who brought great intelligence, capi- 
tal, and indomitable perseverance to the task, is due the honor 
of having first smelted successfully our rich magnetic ores 
with anthracite coal, at Sianhope, N. J., as he has since sue- 
ceeded in reducing the Franklinite, heretofore believed to be 
entirely refractory. 

From the time of the application of anthracite coal, the his- 
torian will date the birth of the American iron business. Its 
= density and purity fit it peculiarly to our rich ores; so 

at while in England, with three years the start of us, the 
product of anthracite iron had reached only 140,000 tons in 
1855, in this country it amounted to at least 360,000 tons; 
showing that, where an nee to an equality of the elemen- 
tary conditions can be realised, there are lacking in this coun- 
try neither energy nor skill to take advantage of the opportu- 
nity to achieve a successful result. 

ut the ariiiicial impediments which stood in our way at 
the outset,—I mean the dearness of capital and labor invaria- 
bly incident to a new country,—did not cease to exist with the 
opening of the necessary channels of communication, and the 
discovery of a new fuel for smelting. They did indeed enable 
us to place together the raw materials required to make a ton 
of iron at as low a cost, notwithstanding the higher price of 
labor, as they could be procured in Great Britain. But they 
could do entling reba» reducing the cost of smelting them 
afterwards ; for this being done solely by the application of 
dearer capital and Merwe, preg necessarily made the produet 
more expensive. Many enterprising men, overlooking this 
consideration, and doubtless led astray by too clear a percep- 
tion of our superior natural advantages, and relying upon the 
continuance of the duties imposed by Congress upon forei 
iron, until the domestic production could compete veainansalley 
with it, by reason of the removal of the only obstacles to its 
success, dearer labor and capital—many such men, I say, 
staked their fortunes, and devoted their great energies to the 
establishment of the business here upon a scale not unworthy 
of their British prototypes. An examination of the diagram 
of American production will show succinctly what these men 
or their successors deriving title in most cases through the 
sheriff, have accomplished. 

In 1810 the production of iron, entirely charcoal, was 54,000 
tons. 

In 1820, in consequence of the commercial ruin which swept 
over the country just before, the business was in a state of 
comparative ruin, and not over 20,000 tons were produced. 
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In 1828 the product was 130,000 tons. 


In 1829 « 142,000 “ 
In 1830 « 165,000 “ 
In 1831 «“ 191,000 « 
In 1882 “ 200,000 « 
In 1840 « 315,000 « 


In 1842 it fell to less than 230,000 tons, the result of the 
remission of duties under the compromise tariff. 

In 1846 Secretary Walker estimated it to be 765,000 tons, 
the result of the combined action of the high tariff of 1842, 
and the high prices in England, caused by the new demand 
for railways. 

In 1847 and 1848 it reached 800,000 tons. 

In 1849 it fell to 650,000 tons. 

In 1850, by the census returns, it was reduced to 564,755 
tons; and it continued to fall off until the first of January, 
1853, when the whole product did not exceed 500,000 tons, 
still leaving it, even at the lowest point, second only to Great 
Britain. The make then began to increase, so that in 1855 it 
had reached at least one million of tons. 

The strange mutations of productions are susceptible of a 
clear explanation. I have stated that iron costs more to make 
in the United States than in Great Britain, only because capi- 
tal and labor are dearer here than there. Bearing this in mind, 
it is evident that the difference of cost may be obliterated 
whenever the demand for iron is so great that the price rises 
sufficiently in England; or when the price is low, by the im- 
position of a heavy duty on the importation of English iron. 

From 1842 to 1846, the latter cause will explain the increase 
of the domestic make ; but it dues not explain why, under the 
tariff of 1846, the make should increase for two years to 
800,000 tons, then recede to 500,000 tons, then advance again 
to 1,000,000 tons, presenting a make equal to that of Great 
Britain only 19 years ago. 

The fluctuations in the price of iron will alone explain this 
phenomenon; and as this is the only serious difficulty in the 
way of the permanent success of the American production from 
this day henceforth, I have prepared a diagram, which will 
give you some idea of the nature and extent of the fluctuations 
in the price of iron, a staple article, and more uniform in the 
actual cost of production than any article of manufacture. 
This diagram presents the prices of common English bar iron 
in Liverpool, every three months, since the year 1806, when, 
as you will remember, owing to the general introduction of 
the improvements of Dudley, Cort, Watt, and Smeaton, the 
make began rapidly to increase, and the price to fall. 
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It is an established social principle, that the make of an 
article will increase even on a falling market, so long as it 
pays a profit. 

An examination of the diagram, and of the diagram of pro- 
duction in Great Britain, will show clearly how great the 

rofits must have been, or the economies introduced, to permit 
iron to fall in price, as it did, $45 per ton, in the 16 years, 
from 1806 to 1822. This great reduction in price will show 
why the American iron trade was utterly crushed in 1820, 
with no adequate duties to shut out the foreign product. But 
the low price in England, and the falling off in the production 
in this country, soon created an additional demand, which 
raised the price in England and revived the manufacture in 
America. By the natural law that production will outstrip 
demand, when the profits are large, the price soon began to 
fall again in England, and ruin was only averted from the 
American product by the black tariff of 1828. 

The great speculations and railway projects of 1836 again 
carried prices up ; which, falling again under the influence of 
increased make, brought ruin again to our domestic production, 
no longer having any defence under the compromise tariff of 
Mr., Clay. 

The tariff of 1842, imposing substantially a prohibitory 
duty, simultaneously with a largely increased demand in Great 
Britain, caused by low prices, stimulating consumption, and 
followed by the railway mania of 1844, again raised prices to 
a high point, and re-established our domestic manufacture. 
The commercial disasters which followed the railway specula- 
tion in England, and the famine of 1848, again reduced prices 
in England, and the American production was cut down one- 
half, because under the ad valorem tariff of 1846, low prices are 
accompanied by low duties. But this time it is to be observed 
that the make did not get below 500,000 tons, showing that 
anthracite pig iron could hold its own, even with the low 
duties. If no duties had been imposed, I must declare my 
solemn conviction that every furnace in America must have 
been closed, because, for three years, every hour of which I 
remember, it was a struggle for life, and not for profit. 

In 1852 the railway system in Europe and this country was 
again prosecuted with vigor. Prices of iron advanced in Eng- 
land; the manufacture here became prosperous, and it is a 
remarkable proof of the elastic nature of our people and our 
resourees, that the make of iron has doubled in four years, 
whereas in England it has never doubled in less than ten 
years. If you will examine carefully so much of the diagram 
as covers the last 30 years, during which time the cost of 
making iron has not much varied, you will observe that the 
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extreme points of depression in price, which have always 
ruined our American iron-masters, do not continue more than 
one or two years. At such periods the selling price is below 
the cost of manufacture even in England. But herein lies the 
advantage of capital. The English iron-master is either rich 
enough to hold his product for better prices, or can borrow 
money at low rates on it; while here the maker must sell at a 
loss, or stop his works—either of which is ruin. If the Ameri- 
can maker could hold his product, he knows that remunerative 
prices cannot be long deferred. 

The increase of capital in this country, and especially in the 
hands of the iron-masters, will overcome one of the artificial 
advantages which the English have heretofore possessed over 
us. At present capital is unusually dear in England, and the 
course of trade, and the better knowledge abroad of our re- 
sources, are doing much to equalize the value of capital, and 
to remove one of the most serious difficulties in the way of the 
progressive growth of our domestic manufactures. 

But at the periods of low prices, the English maker does not 
require so much ty Wo because his labor is cheaper, and his 
iron therefore costs less. 

Is there any reason to expect that this remaining artificial 
difficulty in our progress will: be removed in like manner as 
that of capital is disappearing? The question of the cost of 
labor is a complex one, denahtine upon many elements, which 
the limits of this paper forbid me to investigate. It is appa- 
rent that the nature of the currency, and the density of the 
population, will have great weight in fixing the nominal or 
current rate of wages. Heretofore, and at the present time, 
the influence of both these elements have been and are against 
us. With actrrency made up chiefly of paper, we have been 
competing with nations whose circulating medium has been 
composed chiefly of the precious metals. It seems to me that 
the recent extraordinary addition of gold to our domestic re- 
sources is doing much to relieve this flifficulty ; and if the ad- 
dition be steadily continued, and especially if there is a cor- 
responding effort made to restrict the circulation of paper 
money, or if such restriction be the result of natural laws, a 
very great difficulty will be removed from our industrial pro- 
gress, so far as the question of foreign competition is con- 
cerned. 

In regard to the other element, the density of population, it 
is apparent that every day is making its influence less and less 
disadvantageous to us. The annual rate of increase in the 
population, taking the average of the censuses since 1790, is 
8y's’5 per cent. per annum in this country, while in Great Britain 
it is only 1;‘5 per cent., or only one-sixth of our ratio of in- 
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crease. Again, in regard to density of population: In the 
middle States, which must necessarily be the chief seat of the 
iron business, the population in 1790 did not exceed 5 to the 
square mile, whereas in 1850 it had reached 577% to the 
square mile. The present density of population in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland is 225 74%, a great difference it is true, but 
one which the more rapid increase of our population is steadily 
reducing. 

It is certain, however, that within the last ten years the dis- 
parity in the wages of labor in the two countries has been 

eatly reduced, not by any fall in the price here, but in the 
increase of the price in England. And it would seem reason- 
able to anticipate that, with the present rapid and cheap inter- 
course between the two- continents, an equalization in the re- 
wards of human industry would inevitably take place, and 
every step towards such an equality is in favor of our produc- 
tion of iron on terms of pra in every respect. 

It is apparent, then, that the only reason why iron now costs 
more to make in this country, is the greater value of capital 
and labor, and that there are natural laws at work, slowly but 
surely sapping at the roots of these obstacles. But it may be 
alleged that it will require too long a time to equalize these 
conditions, and that it is better to abandon the business now, 
and wait till these desirable changes have actually been real- 
ized. To say nothing of the ruin which this course would en- 
tail upon those who are now engaged in the business, and who 
have nursed it to a condition where it no longer requires the 
aid of any duties beyond what the revenue of the General 
Government demands; to say nothing of the loss of skill and 
machinery, which twenty years of sacrifice would not replace ; 
I think that another natural law is at work, which will soon 
place us beyond the aid of tariffs, or the fear of competition ; 
a law which, overcoming the extra cost of labor and capital, 
insures to us that iron will be produced here at an early day as 
cheaply as it can possibly be got from Great Britain, even if 
entire free trade be allowed. If such be the fact, to discrimi- 
nate at this time against the iron trade, to deny to it the reve- 
nue duties which are imposed upon other articles of import, 
would be the height of folly; for the business would be ruined, 
and the country would save no money and vindicate no prin- 
ciple by such legislation. 

Let us see what this law is. I have been at great pains to 
trace the increase of the consumption of iron by the world, 
and to form an accurate idea of its future demands. I have 
ealled your attention to the fact that, even now, the resources 
of Great Britain have been so taxed to meet this existing de- 
mand, as to increase the cost of iron, (I do not mean the price,) 
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because the miners are driven to less favorable localities to 
procure adequate supplies of raw material. If the produc- 
tion of 34 millions of tons per annum has made each ton cost 
more than it did when the production was only two millions, 
the addition of another million must have a correspondin 
effect. But the world will want and must have the other mil- 
lion, and two of them, and three of them, and, unless other 
countries aid in the supply, the price will rise far above our 
present cost of production. It seems to be the inevitable con- 
clusion of the facts [ have stated, that this day is not far dis- 
tant. Even now we can make iron at the average price of 
English iron, and if we made none, that average price would 
be higher ; so that there is no reason to believe that iron would 
be sold for less than it now is if it all came from England. 
But let it be noted that the American iron-master now asks 
for no special legislation in his behalf; but he objects to any 
legislation, and very properly, which excepts him from what- 
ever incidental advantage there may be in the fair imposition 
of duties for revenue. Heretofore, in times of great depres- 
sion, long continued, he has felt the want of financial or legis- 
lative corks to float him over these “sloughs of despond ;” 
and it is at such times, and such only, that you have heard 
him, a drowning man, conscious that he has many years of 
life in him, if he could only touch a buoy for a short period, 
calling on Congress for temporary relief, or entreating that the 
slight prop between him and ruin might not be knocked away. 
Now, am tong he feels that the steadily increasing demand 
of the world for iron, and the fact that ngland cannot supply 
the whole of it without a decided increase in cost, insures to 
him that soon, aside from the question of capital and labor, 
these periods of extreme depression will either cease to occur, 
or, if recurring at all, will continue for such short intervals 
that he can sustain himself till the improvement takes place. 
But there is reason to believe that we are on the eve of an- 
other discovery, which will reduce the cost of making wrought 
iron in this country by intermitting the process of reducing 
the ore into pig iron, and then converting it into wrought iron, 
If we can succeed in making wrought iron direct from our _ 
rich ores, the whole cost of coal and labor in the blast furnace 
will be saved. Professor Wilson refers to this matter in his 
official report to the British Government on our iron-makin 
resources, and again, in his able paper, read subsequently be- 
fore the Society of Arts, expresses his decided opinion in favor 
of its practicability. My space forbids enlarging on this topic ; 
but it offers another reason why the iron trade should not be 
singled out at this juncture as the victim of special legislation 
to its disadvantage. 
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I have been thus careful to show that at this day the posses- 
sion of adequate skill, of extensive and properly constructed 
works, of a large body of intelligent workmen, of great natural 
resources in the way of raw materials and staamnels of commu- 
nication, and of equally great ones in the canals and railways 
which the genius of our age and people have constructed, makes 
legislation for the purposes of protection no longer necessary, 
because I regard the days of protection, for the sake of pro- 
tection, as passed away. I have been equally careful to show 
that the artificial elements of dearer labor and capital do not 
make us independent of a fair share of those duties which are 
necessarily imposed for the raising of national revenue, but 
that there are causes at work which promise soon to make us 
independent even of this aid, to which we have a fair claim 
in the balance of national interests; because, under this state 
of facts, intelligent and .influential men, identified with our 
great railway interests, have combined together in the short- 
sighted policy of demanding a remission of the duties on rail- 
road iron at a time when it has been demonstrated, and is 
admitted by all experienced engineers, that our American rails 
are more durable re the foreign rails, and consequently worth 
more by the whole amount of duty paid. They have made 
this movement at the very time when the facts and probabili- 
ties all favor the conviction that the steady approach to the 
_equalization of the elementary conditions of cost in the two 

countries wil! soon place us on a par with our only competitors. 
I am anxious to have the exact nature of this proposition clearly 
understood, and to contradistinguish it from the old contest 
between the principles of free trade and protection. In 1846, 
the advocates of protection insisted that iron should be made 
an exception to the general principle that duties should be 
levied only for revenue, and that a special duty should be im- 
posed upon foreign iron, in order to protect our domestic man- 
ufacture. The advocates of free trade denied that this could 
be done either upon sound principles or under the Constitution, 
and that the most that could be done was to place iron in the 
schedule which included other staple articles of consumption. 
An effort was then made to make railroad iron free; but it 
was firmly resisted by Mr. Walker, and the other consistent 
advocates of free trade, as being just as much subversive of 
the revenue principle, as to impose protective duties in favor 
of iron. The iron-masters conformed to the principle; and 
after a long struggle, in which many fortunes fave been lost, 
have succeeded in placing the business on a firm footing. The 
effort now is to single out the iron business, and make it an 
exception to the general principle, and discriminate against it, 
so far at least as a leading branch of the industry is concerned. 
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That this movement did not succeed last year was chiefly due 
to the firmness and intelligence of the present Secretary of the 
Treasury, who refused to lend his sanction to any measure of 
discrimination against the iron business; and to his adherence 
to sound principles is due the fact that the manufacture of rail- 
road iron has grown, and continues to grow, in this country. 
As I am informed that the proposition to exempt railroad iron 
from duties will be again renewed this year, { desire not to 
repeat the conclusive arguments of Mr. Walker and others on 
this point, but merely to state the fact, that we can make rail- 
road iron in this country with as much economy as any other 
kind of iron; that the quality is superior to that imported, and 
that the cost does not now exceed the average price at which 
foreign rails have been delivered in our ports. The only effect 
of a repeal of the duties, beyond a temporary advantage to a 
few local enterprises, would be the destruction of a business 
which has been established in our soil, under great sacrifices, 
but in strict conformity to the well-settled principles upon 
which our revenue is raised. Ten years ago no rails were made 
in the United States. In 1855, we made 135,300 tons, and im- 
ported only 127,516 tons. 


In 1851, we imported 188,625 4% tons of rails. 
“ 1852, « 245,625 48 « “ 
“ 1853, ra 298,995 vw “ sp 
“cs 1854, 6c 282,663 $3 “ce “cc 


[Vide Treasury Reports. ] 


We can point with pride to the fact that we have passed the 
half-way point; and if the business is not struck down by legis- 
lation expressly levelled at its destruction, in less than two 
years we shall be able to supply the entire wants of the country. 

Having thus traced the progress of the trade in this country, 
and shown that its difficulties are only artificial and temporary, 
it only remains for me to investigate the geographical elements 
of our present make of iron, ad to show in what parts of this 
great country are, and will be, the seats of its production. 

Humboldt, in his Cosmos, has treated at length upon the in- 
fluence of mountains, and their necessary concomitants, rivers, 
on civilization, and the arts of life. The geographical location 
of the iron industry is dependent upon their influence. Our 
rich ores have their origin in the voluenia changes which pro- 
duced the mountain ranges; and the corresponding valleys, 
with the river drainage, determine the spots where the ores 
shall be reduced and the metal transported to market. The 
Hudson and Delaware, the Schuylkill and Potomae rivers, 
drain the valleys formed by the great range of the Blue 
Mountains ; while the Susquehanna, the Ohio, and the Missis- 





